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URING THE past six months I have spent a great 


Harvest Years deal of time traveling throughout the country, talk- 





Magazine For Sucoasefu ing with hundreds of people. 
; ; ; , Ve 
I have interviewed automobile workers in Detroit; 
steel workers in Cleveland and Pittsburgh; garment and 
office workers in New York City; and wage earners from 
Los Angeles to Boston and from Seattle to Atlanta. J 
I asked: “What can we do to help you in the field of 
retirement planning ?”’ F 
They answered: “What can I do to help myself \ 
= solve the problems of retirement: finding other work.. 
rf 1961 ani ° Pen ° ° 
housing...information on health and hygiene... I 
mances ‘tive leisure?” 
REELS oo NT ee finances... productive leisure ‘ : 
thrilling as well as rewarding! These Then I talked with many senior and junior execu- 
fine grapefruit can sell quickly at a it, seas ; C 
sali atin nik aad tives of both large and small companies. They evidenced 
house. For more opportunities in liv- a sincere interest in providing their employees with 
ing on a farm, read the story starting cet Gat : . . out ful t 
on page 3. vital information to maintain a productive, successiu 
retirement. 





We feel this presents an earnest challenge to us who 
have developed HARVEST YEARS. We must— we will 


— produce a magazine that will help each reader awaken 





to the vast opportunities that exist in retirement. 
Our strength as a nation has been founded on our 


determination to be free and independent. The best way 





of preserving this is to remain a contributing and produc- ‘ 
tive member of society. The opportunity for each of us 9 


to do so is the founding challenge of HARVEST YEARS. 
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Harvest ears. 
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There's always room for one 
more nurseryman. Well-rooted 
fruit and nut trees, decorative 
shrubs, flowering plants, are 
needed to grace the yards of 
thousands of homes going up 
every year. Someone has to 
grow them. Like this retiree who 
is removing a young seedling 
tree from the nursery ground for 
transplanting. 


So You Want to Live on a Farm? 


Farming can offer the good life, but here is what you should know... 
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By LEONARD N. SIME 


O YOU ENJOYED getting up with the bright 
spring sun this morning? 

And that deep breath of fresh, clean air made you 
feel mighty, mighty handsome down inside? 

You’ve announced to one and all within earshot 
that now, by gum, now the decision is made! You 
want to retire to the country. 

Really now... why? 

If you’re looking for an easy, soft existence, where 
“a few carrots and beans pop up in the garden” and 
the breakfast eggs are “fresh as a flirt and just out- 
side the kitchen door, simple to gather”... forget it. 

But, of course, straight-thinking folks don’t be- 
lieve in those fairy tales about “independence on an 
acre” and “a chicken in every pot” any more. They 
know things aren’t that slick and easy, at least. 

If you’ve thought “farm” at all, you have no illu- 
sions about life in a green-striped hammock under 
the old shade tree. You’ve analyzed yourself enough 
to know you're not the kind who wants to lay down 
and quit. Instead, retirement to you truly means 
the beginning of a new and different way of life. 

Now you're talking! A farm can be that new, 
exciting way of life, and add a little to income, too, 
if you go at it right. 

First, it’s important that you know exactly why 
you want to live in the country. Once you know that, 
your decision is more firm, backed by reasons that 
are logical, reasons that fit your own particular 
desires. 

There can be many reasons, and a farm can mean 
many things. 

Listen to what Thomas Heyward had to say in 
American Museum, January 1789: 

“Agriculture was one of the first employments of 
mankind; it is one of the most innocent, and, at 
the same time, the most pleasing and beneficial of 
any. By its variety, it keeps the mind amused and in 
spirits; by its exercise and regularity, it conduces to 
give vigour and health to the body; and in the end, 
it is productive of every other necessity and con- 
venience of life.” 


THE GOOD LIFE 


Things haven’t changed, either. Those thoughts 
hold good today, for the person who wishes to make 
them true for himself. 

If you want to get away from the cities, their 
hectic disorganized, disorderly ways, their exhaust 
fumes and sunless alleys, from their superficial pat- 
terns of social living...the farm does that for you. 
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Many folks love the easily digested milk that goats 
produce. Goats are happy, pleasant, clean ani- 
nike] Mm komm colt t-Pam Kole Mmerola Muito] << olU)i(-1amelsle Meal -t-11— 
and your excess production is salable. 


Maybe you feel the need to get your feet back 
to real earth. You want to feel it in your hands, to 
restore your contact with nature —her saneness and 
beauty, her checks and balances, her seasons, her 
constant source of life for growing and wonderment. 
That’s the farm. 

But before going whole hog let’s be cautious 
again: Do you know what it’s like working on a 
farm?...Are you physically up to it? (if in doubt, 
get a physical checkup). 

If you decide to be a man of the country, one of 
the first things you'll learn is that you will be doing 
more actual thinking and deciding for yourself. This 
holds true for both everyday items and long range 
planning. 


BUYING YOUR FARM 


Buying your farm is your biggest step. It costs 
the most money. Buy it as soon as you find it, the 
earlier before retirement time, the better. If you can 
have it paid for when you start planting your first 
potatoes or anything else, the better off you will be. 

Finding your farm depends on what you want to 
do there. 

Your choice of farm depends on your pocketbook, 
your feelings. Listen to plenty of advice. Make up 
your own mind. Most important, do not try to 
pioneer new lands, not as a retirement venture. The 
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hardships are too great and are designed as chal- 
lenges for younger generations only. 

Start by choosing your territory. What do you 
like? Summer all year? The four seasons? A long 
winter? The ocean? Mountains? Desert?... Near 
relatives, a special clinic, or within driving distance 
of your favorite city ? 

Each is available. Once you’ve picked your spot, 
look it over. Live there awhile to see if you like the 
people, climate and environment. Inspect the land 
in person. Always. It is not a mail order item, that 
farm of yours. Contact the local Chamber of Com- 
merce, real estate agents, a bank, the country agri- 
cultural agent. Find out about soil conditions, water, 
pest and disease control. Ask them for all the infor- 
mation they can send regarding a farm to fit your 
needs and to fit your pocketbook. You know what 
you can spend. Be honest with yourself on this point. 
Daydreaming comes later, when the crops are har- 
vested, the mortgage paid off, the supper dishes done 
and the last, anxious, sad whippoorwill is quiet of an 
evening. That’s the time made just for dreams. 

What kind of a farmer do you want to be? How 
big an operator? 

You can get a iot of satisfaction and reduce the 
cost of your family food budget considerably, with 
a single acre, or even half an acre. A half acre will 
provide space for a small house, an outdoor living 
or recreational area, garage and tool shed, vegetable 









garden, berry patch, 10 to 20 fruit trees and an area 
for a few chickens and rabbits. With an acre, you 
can add a woodlot, a horseshoe pitching arena and 
a small feed barn. 

If you have any surplus from that size farm, you'll 
have some trouble selling it, however. It comes in 
too small amounts for packing plants and produce 
agents to bother with. Often, though, neighbors are 
glad to take your extras off your hands for a fair 
price, or by bartering. 

An acre will not give you financial independence. 
It is, though, the best kind of insurance in the world 
against poverty. Coupled with a pension, for in- 
stance, or some other regular income, it is great to 
live on an acre, but it will involve work. Agriculture 
is highly specialized today. 

For cash income, you need something larger. It 
will cost you more to set up and operate, too. Farms 
do not run themselves, you know. Unless you have 
the capital and the experienced know-how, the more 
common types of bigger farming are dangerous 
avenues to travel. Large, commercial farming has 
more risk to it than the wildest roulette wheel Monte 
Carlo ever had spin within its borders. 


WHAT TYPE OF CROP? 


You will find it more profitable to concentrate on 
a specialty, something that the larger farmers are 
not producing in quantity. The lesser your compe- 
tition, the greater your security. 

Truck farming, melons, cantaloupes, sweet corn, 
tomatoes, radishes, carrots, celery and asparagus 
and the like, can pay off, if you can get 20 to 50 
acres or so of top quality land near a good market 
area. 

Berries pay well, sometimes. Strawberries, rasp- 
berries, blackberries, blueberries and other berries, 
can make you a good living from 5 to 10 acres. 
These demand lots of field labor, plenty of fertilizer, 
knowledge of timing, irrigating, spraying and har- 
vesting, along with supervising ability and market 
knowledge. 

As an orchardist, you can take your choice. Plant 
small trees, whips, and in from 5 to 10 years begin 
getting a crop, depending on the kind of fruit. Or, 
and this is best because you bypass a lot of work 
and many problems, you can buy an established 
orchard. Mild climate and soil fertility are impor- 
tant factors here. You also need bees about for good 
pollinization. 

Christmas tree farms are paying off more and 
more. After original planting, you wait 8 to 10 years. 
If the seedlings are spaced 4 feet apart with 4 feet 
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between rows, you can plant 2,720 trees to an acre. 

Sizes in biggest demand in the cities are about 5 to 
8 feet high. If you plant when you’re in your fifties, 
your farm will start producing when you’re in your 
sixties. Get names and addresses of where to get 
your seedlings from the Forest Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. They'll 
help you with information on how to do it. 

Mushrooms are not seasonal. You can grow them 
anywhere in the nation, the year around, harvesting 
rotating crops, with new batches bearing every day, 
in a mushroom house built of solid block with no 
windows. Sell them fresh or dried. This is fairly easy, 
but they require constant care. 

Honey can mean money, and it’s cheap to be- 
come a beekeeper. For as little as about $25 or $30 
initial cost, you can have one hive, the bees, a 
queen, mask, bee smoker and a hive tool for taking 
out honey combs. But without experience and train- 
ing you can easily get stung. Ask for information 
from the Bureau of Entomology, U.S.D.A., Wash- 
ington, D.C., and request from them all available 
free publications on the subject. 

Like flowers? Nurseries, with special nursery 
stock planted 24 inches apart on 42-inch rows, can 
grow more than 6,000 plants to the acre. This is good 
only in the right climate, with good soil, and with 
good market. In some areas, such as Florida, from 
7,000 to 10,000 rose plants are planted to the acre. 
Fifty to 75 saleable cut roses are taken from each 
plant per year, depending on type of rose and the 
season. Somé people have gotten rich doing just 
this. Not everyone, however. But the income is sort 
of perpetual, with rotated harvesting and planting, 
once you get going. 

Pig hatcheries, the scientific way now in develop- 
ment to raise pork chops to go with other folks’ 
mashed potatoes, might be your idea of something 
interesting. With the new system, little pigs are 
taken from their mothers when quite young, put in 
brooders, somewhat like chicks, and grown on spe- 
cial diets. You don’t need much acreage. It’s a busi- 
ness still open for much imagination and improve- 
ment. Remember, too, hogs have always been known 
on the farm as “the old mortgage lifters,” because 
of the dependable manner they have of bringing 
money home. They can do that for you. 

There are a thousand ways you can farm small 
with a specialty. 


OFFER FARM SERVICES 
Other types of income-producing activities 


abound (more than 200 kinds of crops are grown 
in California alone), and the personal service idea 
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is fast catching on, especially with retired folks who 
have lots of experience in certain lines. 

Bookkeeping for farmers, for instance; or simpli- 
fication of work and automated machine planning; 
electrical and carpenter services; mobile grocery 
store; livestock trucking; spraying service; stock 
buyer; real estate sales and appraising; legal advice. 

One thing should be clear to you by now. No mat- 
ter what you do in the country, you'll have to use 
your head a great deal. Each specialty needs spe- 
cialized knowledge. This information is not too 
tough to get. The state extension director of your 
chosen state can start you off toward learning your 
business. He has plenty of literature and other 
information. A list of state directors accompanies 
this article. 

Subscribe to general and specialized farm and 
ranch publications and the local newspapers. Read 
books. Your librarian can help you more than you 
might guess. 

Keep in mind: Pay for your farm before you move 
to it, if you can. Plan things out, learn about your 
chosen specialty. The smaller your farm, the less 
work, the fewer mistakes you can make on it, also, 
the less income you will have, and vice versa. 

There is something about the country, isn’t there ? 

Once a man has his mind on it, the land is in his 
heart, his head is in the sky and he knows a farm is 
the best doggone place in the world to hang his hat! 
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STATE EXTENSION DIRECTORS 


SK THESE MEN about your farm and gar- 
den problems. It’s their job to come up with 


the answers. They will, too. 


Alabama: E. 
Auburn. 

Alaska: A. H. Mick, Agr. Exp. Sta., Palmer. 

Arizona: George E. Hull, University of Ariz., 
Tucson. 

Arkansas: C. A. Vines, P. O. Box 391, Little Rock. 

California: G. B. Alcorn, University of Cal., 2200 
University Ave., Berkeley 4. 

Colorado: L. H. Watts, Col. State U., Fort Collins. 

Connecticut: W. G. Young, University of Conn., 
Storrs. 

Delaware: G. M. Worrilow, 
Newark. 

Florida: M. O. Watkins, Horticultural Bldg., 
University of Fla., Gainesville. 

Georgia: W. A. Sutton, College of Agriculture, 
University of Ga., Athens. 

Hawaii: Y. B. Goto, University of Hawaii, 
Honolulu 14. 

Idaho: J. E. Kraus, College of Agriculture, 
University of Idaho, Moscow. 

Illinois: L. B. Howard, College of Agriculture, 
University of Ill, Urbana. 

Indiana: L. E. Hoffman, Purdue University, 
Lafayette. 

lowa: F. Andre, Iowa State University, Ames. 

Kansas: H. E. Jones, Kansas State University, 
Manhattan. 

Kentucky: F. J. Welch, College of Agriculture, 

University of Ky., Lexington 29. 


T York, Jr., Auburn University, 


University of Del., 





Louisiana: H. C. Sanders, La. State University, 
Baton Rouge 3. 

Maine: G. E. Lord, Col. of Agriculture, Univ. of 
Me., Orono. 

Maryland: P E. Nystrom, University of Md., 
College Park. 

Massachusetts: L. H. Davis, University of Mass, 
Amherst. 

Michigan: N. P. Ralston, Mich. State University, 
E. Lansing. 

Minnesota: S. Rutford, University of Minn., St. 
Paul 1. 

Mississippi: C. Lyle, Miss. State University, State 
College. 

Missouri: C. B. Ratchford, College of Agriculture, 
University of Mo., Columbia. 

Montana: T: S. Aasheim, Mont. State College, 
Bozeman. 

Nebraska: W. V. Lambert, College of Agriculture, 
University of Nebr., Lincoln 3. 

Nevada: J. E. Adams, University of Nev., Reno. 

New Hampshire: S. W. Hoitt, University of N. H., 
Durham. 

New Jersey: W. H. Martin, State College of Agri- 
culture, Rutgers U., New Brunswick. 

New Mexico: Dr. P J. Leyendecker, N. M. State 
University, University Park. 

New York: M. C. Bond, N. Y. State Col. of 
Agriculture, Ithaca. 

North Carolina: D. X. Weaver, N. Car. State 
College, P O. Box 5157, Raleigh. 

North Dakota: E. J. Haslerud, N. D. Agricultural 
College, Fargo. 

Ohio: W. B. Wood, College of Agriculture, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 10. 

Oklahoma: L. H. Brannon, Okla. State 
University, Stillwater. 

Oregon: FE E. Price, Ore. State College, Corvallis. 

Pennsylvania: H. R. Albrecht, College of 
Agriculture, The Penna. State University, 
University Park. 

Rhode Island: H. O. Stuart, University of R. I, 
Kingston. 

South Carolina: G. B. Nutt, Clemson Agricultural 
College, Clemson. 

South Dakota: J. T. Stone, S. Dak. State College, 
Brookings. 

Tennessee: V. W. Darter, College of Agriculture, 
University of Tenn., Box 1071, Knoxville 7. 

Texas: J. E. Hutchison, Texas A. and M. 
College Sta. 
Utah: C. Frischknecht, Utah State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Sciences, Logan. 
Vermont: R. P. Davison, College of Agriculture, 
University of Vt., Burlington. 

Virginia: L. B. Dietrick, Va. Polytechnic Inst., 
Blacksburg. 

Washington: C. A. Svinth, Wash. State Univ., 
Box 328, Pullman. 

West Virginia: J. O. Knapp, Col. of Agri., W. Va. 
Univ., Morgantown. 

Wisconsin: H. L. Ahlgren, College of Agriculture, 
University of Wis., Madison 6. 

Wyoming: G. HH. Starr, College of Agriculture, U. 

of Wyo., P O. Box 3354, Laramie. 
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OW often we hear this complaint! It is heard 

more frequently as we grow older. The totter- 

ing walk so often seen in older people is not neces- 

sarily a sign of failing strength. All too often it is due 

to improper care of the feet and the constant wear- 
ing of crippling shoes. 

Many physicians believe feet are responsible for 
many hours of avoidable suffering. Much of this is 
because we tend to forget that our feet are one of 
the most used and abused parts of the human body. 

Not only are aching feet the focal point for acute 
suffering; foot troubles are often the cause of poor 
posture. This in turn can lead to other bodily ail- 
ments. Sore feet can cause fatigue, backaches and 
headaches, as well as mental fatigue. 

Planning ahead for retirement must include a 
program for good health. Healthy feet must be a 
part of this program. What can you do to preserve 


healthy feet during your working years? In a bro- 
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chure, “Keep Your Feet Working!” the American 

Podiatry Association offers the following advice: 

1. Bathe Your Feet Daily — using a soft brush or wash 
cloth, wash your feet for about two minutes, 
working up to a good soapy lather. Dry your 
feet thoroughly. It is important that no excess 
moisture is left between the toes. Do not rub 
with towel but blot dry. Dust a foot powder 
onto your feet and between your toes. 

2. Keep Your Feet Warm and Dry. Use rubbers or 
boots when working on wet floors. Wear a pair 
of heavy woolen socks or two pairs of cotton 
socks if your feet are cold. Women can wear a 
pair of cotton “peds” under their nylons or a 
pair of cotton anklets over their nylons. Your 
socks or stockings should be changed daily. 

3. If Possible Use A Wooden Standing Platform when 
subject to standing or walking within a con- 
fined area. 
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4. Stand With Feet Parallel with toes pointing 
straight ahead and weight evenly distributed 
on both feet. 

5. Wear Properly Fitted, Comfortable Shoes. Your 
work shoes must be in good condition; your 
feet need a well-built, well-fitted shoe. Con- 
sider the many hours that you stand, walk or 
climb while performing your daily chores. 

As for older people, their foot problems seem to 
become aggravated with the passing of the years. 
Dr. Edward L. Tarara, a podiatrist associated with 
the famous Mayo Clinic, believes that “It is safe to 
assume that the majority of older persons have sore 
feet.... Few will question the fact that the feet of 
older persons are danger zones or that to neglect or 
mistreat these feet can lead to serious disorders.” 

Physicians and podiatrists concerned with the 
health of older people are in agreement that the 
above mentioned rules of footcare are important 
also for retired persons. Since many older people 
have some degree of impaired blood circulation they 
also recommend the following guides to a good foot 
health in the later years: 


1. Shoes should be made of leather and fit 
well. 


2. Always dust the insides of your shoes with 
a mild foot powder, such as plain taleum 
powder. This helps absorb moisture and 
reduces skin irritation. 









. Never work in bedroom slippers or casual 
footwear. They don’t provide proper pro- 
tection for the feet. 


4. Don’t wear new shoes for more than two 
hours a day for the first week. 


5. Change shoes and stockings daily and wash 
them thoroughly after each use. 


6. Avoid elastic garters, elastic tops and tight 
hose. 


7. Never wear shoes without socks or stock- 
ings. 


8. Change shoes often so that they can dry 
out fully. 


. Use wool bed socks if your feet are cold 
at night. 


10. Don’t use corn remedies or cut corns and 
calluses with razor blades or scissors. 


11. Never bathe or soak feet in hot water. Use 
warm water only. 


12. Don’t trim your toe-nails with a knife or 
razor blade. 


13. Keep the skin on your feet clean, soft and 
pliable. 


14. Avoid sitting with your legs crossed. 


15. Exercise your feet—walking in comfort- 
able shoes is a good way to do this. 


What do you gain by doing all this? Dr. Tarara, 
who was a consultant to the Advisors Committee 
on Health and Medical Care for the recent White 
House Conference on Aging, summed it up very 
well when he said: 

“Persons must be able to move about. If poor foot 
health restricts them to the confines of their homes, 
then significant medical, social, economic and psy- 
chological disadvantages ensue— What is more im- 
portant, there people cannot utilize all of their skills, 
follow their interests or find social contacts that will 
make the gift of added years of life a period of re- 
ward and satisfaction, with the avoidance of the 
social costs of premature deterioration and disa- 
bility.” 

So, instead of letting your feet kill you, stay on 
your feet and keep on your toes for a good life! 
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A cure for loneliness... 0 


(The answer unfolds on the next page.) 
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Belle Jensen, who has been ill 
for several weeks, beams at Bill 
Travers, who is telling her about 
the activities at the Senior 
Center. A little human compan- 
ionship, sympathy and under- 
standing go a long way in curing 
loneliness. 


evan IS something we all try to avoid. 
But, for many people, loneliness is inescapable 
when illness or an accident closes the door on usual 
activities. Physicians and nurses are particularly 
concerned about some of their patients because 
mental health is part of recovery and is essential 
to comfort. 

At a Senior Center—where members are friends 
and share common problems—a Visiting Commit- 
tee has been formed to call upon those who are ill. 

Friends visit friends whenever possible, and only 
by prior agreement and arrangements. Visitors are 
not expected to be problem solvers but they do pro- 
vide human companionship, sympathy and under- 
standing. 

The chairman of the Visiting Committee, Mrs. 
Mabel Rossman, sometimes makes home calls her- 
self. But her main job is to find out who is sick and 
if they want q visitor. Then she selects a committee 
member with common interests and, when possible, 
someone who lives in the neighborhood. 

She likes to describe her job this way: “Most sick 
people want to talk with someone. True, they some- 
times have families or other friends, but they like 
to talk to people about what is happening at the 
Senior Center, when things were brighter. 

“At our monthly meetings we discuss the best way 
of talking to sick people and we feel that we should 
be sympathetic, but also try to find a common inter- 
est and an outlook for something more cheerful than 
being sick.” 

Take the case when a committee member, Bill 











Travers, called on Belle Jensen, who had been ill for 
several weeks. He had known her in several Senior 
Center groups and when he phoned she was de- 
lighted and welcomed his call. She propped herself 
up in bed to await her visitor. She hadn’t been feel- 
ing well, but she wouldn’t let that stand in her way 
of looking presentable and being a good hostess. 

The knock came and Belle said as hearty a “come 
in” as she could. In stepped a man who was all smiles 
and twinkling eyes. He said: 

“Why, Belle, how good you look!” 

Belle’s voice dropped a little. “Well, Mr. Travers, 
to tell you the truth, I haven’t been feeling too well. 
It’s my back, you know. Why just the other day the 
doctor was telling me...” 

“Now, Belle, I’m sorry to hear that but maybe 
you'll feel better soon. Now let me tell you what’s 
happening down at the Senior Center. You know 
that song the Glee Club was rehearsing? Well...” 
And Bill Travers was off, telling Belle about the 
friends and good times at the Center. 

This brought up other questions about other 
people and events. But after about half-an-hour, Bill 
sensed that Belle was running out of questions and 
laughter. So he patted her hand and said: “Belle, 
I've got to be going now. But I'd like to drop back 
next week, if I may.” 

She quickly assured him that he was most wel- 
come. 

“How about my bringing a book of poems so I can 
read some of your favorites,” he suggested. Her 
answer almost matched his smile and twinkle. Both 
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beaming, they took their leave. And as the door 
closed, both felt better for the other’s visit. 

For Belle Jensen it was the opportunity to talk 
to someone who had the same interests and who was 
willing to talk about her friends and activities. For 
Bill Travers it was the satisfaction of having 
brought a smile to someone...the satisfaction of 
doing something for others. 

Other committee members help out in their own 
way. Mrs. Frances Dierssen’s flair for writing “get- 
well” cards and telephoning has been put to good 
use, especially when members are only temporarily 
incapacitated. “You’d be surprised how much a card 
means,” she says. “A little note and a little kindness 
can take the place of a lot of medicine. Often I get 
elaborate ‘thank-you’s’ and extensive letters just 
because some one stopped to remember them.” 

Mrs. Rossman tells us of many incidents of help- 
ful visits. “Once there was a patient who loved 
poetry. Mr. Travers shares this interest so he went 
over to see the man. They became great friends and 
spent many happy hours, reading poems and philos- 
ophizing. Then there was a woman who used to sew 
a lot but couldn’t do much when she became ill. 
Carrie Barker, one of our committee members, spent 
much time with her, helping her to start sewing 
again. They both increased their interest in sewing 
and find it one of their most ardent hobbies today.” 

What do patients like to talk about ? “They like to 
talk about the days when things were bright and 


These folks meet monthly at a Senior Center to 
discuss ways of helping those who are ill. They 
try to find a common interest and an outlook for 
something more cheerful than being sick. Left to 





gay,” says Mr. Travers. “We all like to relive the 
good times, and they find they can sometimes relive 
them better with a stranger, than with a member 
of the family.” 


The visiting committee doesn’t try to do much 
more than sit and talk. Other needs— providing 
food, medical and other care—is left in the hands 
of doctors, family or social workers. “We try to do 
little extras when we can,” adds Carrie Barker. 
“Some people don’t want to lean too much on fam- 
ilies, but will accept the help of strangers or friends 
like us. There are times when I will arrange for 
washing, cleaning up the place, and bringing in a 
little food. My motto is that I would rather do 
things for people now, while I have the strength 
and energy.” 


The committee members try to establish a regular 
schedule so the sick can be reassured that they are 
not forgotten. This always gives the patient some- 
thing to look forward to—a spot of good cheer. 


This Senior Center Service is for its own members 
and thus for the community, is only a “drop in the 
bucket.” Various social agencies have attempted 
friendly visiting but funds are lacking for the con- 
sistent and broad programs that require personnel. 
Churches, as usual, carry on their traditional help 
to sick parishioners but this does not reach everyone. 


So a great need exists for those who will volunteer 
to visit people who are ill. How about you? 


right: Mrs. Mabel Rossman, chairman; Mrs. Carrie 
Barker; Mrs. Lois Chalfant; Mrs. Lulu Loader; Mrs. 
Frances Dierssen; Bill Travers. In every community 
there is a need for people to call on the sick. 














RNEST GOOCH huddled near the fire. There 

4  wasa chill in the air that night. Winter was 
just around the corner, but “Ern,” paid little heed 
to the whistling winds as he and Edna sat beside 
the fireplace and listened to the crackle of burn- 
ing logs. 

His thoughts were far away, on plans for another 
vacation. Each winter since his retirement six years 
before they had taken off for any place that boasted 
of sunshine. Now, both were hankering to locate in 
one spot. It had been too much for them, traveling 
the rigorous tourist circuits. 

Ern had been mulling over an idea in his mind, 
and now seemed the time to spring it. 

“What would you think of a trailer vacation ?” 

Astounded, Mrs. Gooch replied, “What on earth 
would we do in a trailer?” 

“That was the end of that for another two weeks,” 
Mr. Gooch recalled, resting in the couple’s com- 
fortable mobile home on the outskirts of Phoenix, 
Ariz. “I didn’t approach the subject again until we 
made a shopping trip. I asked her if she would mind 
looking at a trailer with me, and she obliged.” 


NEW LOOK IN TRAILER LIVING 


Mrs. Gooch recalled her first look inside the new 
mobile homes. “I was amazed. The larger ones were 
beautiful, with an extra bed, a nice stove, and ample 
size refrigerator. Yes, trailers had come a long way 
from the tiny, cramped units I had seen in make- 
shift trailer courts along the highways.” 

“The new look in trailer living changed my mind,” 
Mrs. Gooch commented. “But we were leary of 
pulling one. How, then, would we get it to our 
destination ?” It was simple. The Gooches ordered 
a California trailer and had it shipped to Phoenix. 
There it was parked at a trailer park of their choice. 
“We were there two winters,” Gooch said. “It was, 
I believe, the finest court in Phoenix at that time. 
But Edna felt a little uncomfortable for the first 
winter; she kept a great deal to herself.” 

She laughed. “It was still a hangover from my 
previous feelings of trailer life. I was sort of afraid 
to tell people where I lived, especially my friends 
who came through town. I think they thought we 
were slumming.” 

“But the second winter I became more conscious 
of my neighbors and the surroundings. Really, we 
had a fine place. The trailers weren’t too close 
together, and there was an olive orchard nearby. I 
became good friends with the neighbors on both 
sides of me and today hold them in my highest 
esteem.” 

From that time on, trailer life held new meaning 
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is a new way of life 


for thousands of retired folks... 






for this couple, just as it has for thousands of other 
Americans seeking a new manner of living that 
would allow them greater freedom. 


A NEW WAY OF LIFE 


Trailers are the “fashion plates” in travel these 
days. They range from inexpensive, small varieties 
to elaborate, luxury models. They come equipped 
with the latest in gas and/or electric appliances, 
comfortable beds, and well designed living room 
furniture for many popular periods such as Early 
American, Contemporary, Danish Modern, French 
Provincial—or whatever decor suits your personality. 

Trailers come in three classifications to fit three 
types of travelers. There are the campers ranging 
from $1,100 to $2,500. These are popular for the two 
and three-week vacationers. Then there are the 
medium-size trailers, 15 to 17-footers, priced from 
$1,300 to $3,000. This type of mobile home appeals 
to the traveler who expects to be gone for several 
weeks at a time touring the country. 

The last category, that of the “furnished homes 
on wheels,” seems to attract people who have had 
their fling at seeing the country, but want to settle 
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one unit. Trailer can be taken out for traveling in short order. 


down to the atmosphere they are accustomed to. 
They still want to be free, however, to move at will. 
These homes, some covering an area of 600 square 
feet or more, cost anywhere from $4,000 to $12,000 
depending on size, interior completion, choice of 
cooling and heating systems, and additional living 
luxuries. 

If you have a knack to do your own decorating, 
any of the basic styled units let you wield a free 
hand, changing fashions at will. Many trailers come 
furnished with plain or tweed-patterned carpeting 
in the living area, suitable to any taste. 

Their space is amazing. Some mobile homes reach 
up to 60 feet in length. Others expand to 20 feet 
wide. They feature one, two or three bedrooms. 
Homemakers are continually amazed at the space 
and step-saving built-ins. In larger trailers there is 
as much or more kitchen cupboard space as in the 
average small home. Cupboards are delightfully de- 
signed in richly textured woods or attractive colored 
enamel finishes. Unbelievable as it may seem, some 
kitchens are roomy enough to feature nooks. 

As for closet space and inside storage — there again 
you'll be surprised. Large clothes closets literally 
hide behind the length of a bedroom wall... perhaps 
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more space than you now have. Mops, brooms, dust 
pans and incidentals all have their place in apple pie 
order, in areas made especially for them. 


CONVENIENT LIVING 


Of the nearly four million Americans living on 
wheels, over 750,000 are retired. The convenience of 
this type of living appeals to people, such as the 
Gooches, who have raised their families, and are 
seeking a quietly comfortable, carefree life. Their 
desire, though, is in seeking more stationary units, 
homes away from home, as compared to construc- 
tion workers and young vacationers who are out to 
travel and see the country in their trailers. 

This accounts for the growing trend around the 
country to develop parks aimed at trailer-cabana 
homes. The “something new” in trailer living is the 
home on wheels that stays put. Parks of this kind 
have caught the attention of retired folks in every 
state of the Union. 

The Gooches were the first to take part in the 
trailer-cabana combination in Phoenix. The Oasis 
Mobile Trailer Park, started 314 years ago by Mr. 
and Mrs. Jim Matthews, is aimed at retired people 
or people of retirement age. There are no dogs or 
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Interiors of trailers can be as modern as you like. Living room furniture 
is designed in Early American, Contemporary, Danish Modern, French 
Provincial and others. Here, the Gateses enjoy the living room of their 
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children, except as visitors, and only for a limited 
time. 

“The homes consist of eight to 10-foot wide trailers 
which are camouflaged by means of home-like caba- 
nas built around them,” Mrs. Gooch said. “Ours 
features the living room addition. The original liv- 
ing room of the trailer has been converted into a 
dining room. Other units around us are larger. Some 
also have a bedroom or two built on.” 

Although trailers have to meet certain specifica- 
tions to fit into the specially designed cabanas, 
couples often own a trailer that meets these require- 
ments. If not, they can buy the trailer and cabana 
in a single package, a plan choosen by the Gooches. 

Another aspect of the park is that the exterior 
design of each cabana is different. 

The Gooches chose a unit partly furnished so that 
they could complete its decoration with some of 
their cherished home furnishings. “One especially 
nice feature,” Mrs. Gooch added, “‘is the wall-to-wall 
carpeting which extends from the cabana through 
the trailer. It takes an expert to detect where the 
two units are connected. It is hard to believe that 
within three hours the trailer can be ready to roll 
out on the highways for an extended trip to any- 
where.” 





To each couple, trailer living means something a 
little different, but all seem to end up enjoying one 
universal appeal... being able to do as you please. 

Dr. Morse Gates, 76, a retired dentist from Ft. 
Collins, Colo., has been a trailer fan for years. A 
lover of the outdoors, Dr. Gates loved weekend 
camping trips for his favorite sport of trout fishing. 

“Before my first wife died a few years ago, we 
traveled all around the country. Our favorite area 
was the Gulf coast of Texas. I started pulling a 
trailer with a Chevy coupe, but finally ended up 
with a 14-ton truck. In 1948, they started making 
them with 148 hp. I averaged 12,000 miles a year on 
both pickup and passenger car.” 

Dr. Gates says that because trailers are designed 
especially for travel and highway use. they cause 
few driving problems. Any trailer exceeding 500 to 
600 pounds is connected to the car or truck pulling 
it by means of an equalizer hitch which balances 
the weight between the two units. 

Dr. Gates married again a year and half ago. His 
present wife, a legal secretary in Chicago for many 
years, shares his interest for life in a mobile home. 

“You know, you can live pretty cheaply in trailer 
‘amps. It only costs us about $1 to $2.50 overnight. 
In the established trailer parks, it wasn’t difficult 
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to connect up to water and electricity. Of course, 
there was the problem of doing the laundry. We 
usually ate breakfast and supper in the trailer and 
our noon meal out. 

“If we stayed in one spot for as long as a month, 
it would cost about $30. The trailer accommodations 
in the larger cities are much nicer. We would always 
get a trailer park guide publication so we could find 
the recommended places on our route.” 

Dr. Gates said that they finally decided they 
didn’t want to pull a trailer, so he and his wife have 
now settled down to the stationary trailer-cabana. 

“This trailer-cabana living is something new to 
us,” he said. “We have 940 square feet of living space 
on 3,300 square feet of ground. This is about half 
as much space as we have in our Ft. Collins home, 
but it’s just right. 

“We lease the land here for $50 a month on a 
five-year minimum lease rate. It costs us $112 a year 
for taxes, with $73 of this going on the building 
around the trailer. I just noticed that the taxes this 
year have gone up $4 over last year. Now, the taxes 
here run real close to what we pay on our home in 
Ft. Collins. Insurance is somewhat high here. This 


Trailer Publications at Your Service 


Trail R News 
Box 1551 
Glendale, Calif. 
$3 per year, .35 cents each 
Trailer Topics 
98 E. Jackson Blvd. 
_ Chicago 4, Il. 
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Trailer Travel 
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is understandable because the fire potential on the 
desert is greater. Of course, insurance and taxes 
vary everywhere in the country. You pay for what 
you want.” 

“But think of the other assets,” he pointed out. 
“The management supplies water, maintains streets, 
pool, keeps up all grounds except the lots themselves 
and maintains the spacious club-room where we hold 
pot luck dinners, bridge games, ceramic classes, 
shuffle board. The putting green, too, is a real spe- 
cial treat for us, as we have just taken up golf again 
after a lapse of 20 years.” 

About four out of five of the owners are retired, 
most of them former businessmen like Gooch. 
Seventy-five per cent of them remain only five or 
six months of the year, like Gooch and Dr. Gates, 
while 25 per cent stay all year. 

Most trailers are parked beside the home when 
not in use. As in the case of Dr. Gates, however, 
during his semi-retirement while back in Colorado 
he would live in his trailer during the summer while 
he maintained his practice. When it came time for 
winter to set in, he took off for the warm country. 


That’s the flexibility of trailer living. 
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E WITT HOBBS NEVER thought of him- 

self as mining copper in Chili... launching a 

missile in Florida...or blazing a path across the 

Rockies for a new railroad. But that’s what he and 
a group of associates were doing—in a sense. 

It all started back in 1954 when DeWitt was 
about to retire. He had saved a tidy sum that would 
take him and his wife, Joyce, on a trip. But — looking 
at it practically—that money was their only real 
buffer against disaster. 

Well, if he and his wife couldn’t go exploring, may- 
be the money could. 

This would happen if he bought some stock — 
shares in major companies that were exploring the 
far-flung corners of the world and the frontiers of 
science, industry and business. In magazines, news- 
papers and annual reports, he could then read 
accounts of the exciting ventures made possible by 
his money and that of other investors. 

He paused. Think what happened back in 1929. 
Could this happen again? Probably not. You can’t 
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We Started an Biusscimelts 





buy stock on only a small margin as you could in 
those days. And business is more stable now than 
it was. Hadn’t Charley Shlam done pretty well by 
investing in solid stocks? 


PUTTING IDLE CAPITAL TO WORK 


“Investing in stocks is simply putting idle capital 
to work,” explained Charley. “If you’re careful in 
selecting stocks, you'll not only get a reasonable 
dividend —like interest at the bank — but your orig- 
inal investment can increase. 

“The main point is that fellows like you and me 
should invest only surplus capital. And we shouldn't 
invest with the idea of making a “quick killing.” We 
should buy stocks for income and growth, not 
speculation.” 

DeWitt mused: “Sounds logical. But doesn’t that 
take a lot of know-how and time to figure what 
stocks are good buys? I’m not sure I have the skill 
or cash to do any good in the stock market.” 
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“Tell you what,” said Charley. “Why don’t we 
round up other fellows who might be in a similar 
situation and see if we can pool our resources for 
investing. I’m sure my broker will give us pointers 
on how to set up a group.” 

Charley and DeWitt did find many friends who 
had small sums to invest...and Charley’s broker 
had a few suggestions: 

“The idea of a club like this— call them Invest- 
ment Clubs—is a fine way for a group of men or 
women to get started buying stocks. Right now 
there are over 20,000 clubs like this in the United 
States, with a membership of some 300,000.” 

DeWitt asked: “How big should a club be...and 
how much should we invest?” 

“The average club has 14 members, but success- 
ful clubs have as few as 10 members and as many 
as 20. It’s best to have the club small enough so 
each member has a chance to study stocks and have 
a say in buying them. Also, remember that it’s wise 
to have members with different backgrounds so you 
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These folks pooled knowledge and experience 


to gain a measure of financial freedom 








can get advice in many fields. 

“Now as to how much to invest. If you fellows 
are in about the same financial circumstances, you 
can agree on a modest sum each month—say $10 
or $15—that wouldn’t be much of a strain. It’s not 
the amount you invest, but the amount of invest- 
ment knowledge you gain that’s important... 
knowledge you can use to advantage in investing 
on your own.” 

The broker also suggested to have a lawyer in the 
group, who could draw up a legal charter under 
which the club would operate, and to have someone 
take care of the accounting and tax work. The 
broker would act as investment counsel and would 
provide what statistical data was necessary. 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 


The first meeting was held at Charley Shlam’s 
house. There, an informal agreement was drawn up 
covering the club’s operation. The lawyer-member 
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Investment Club 





said he would look into whatever federal, state or 
local laws might apply to the formation of the club. 

The men agreed to meet morthly. They would 
keep fully invested, buying stocks out of dues and 
whatever dividends would accumulate. A member 
could withdraw at any time, receiving his share of 
the assets. 

They alse decided to invest in sound growth and 
income stocks and would only get involved in “spe- 
cial situations” when they knew a good deal about 
the company —as a local firm where one of the mem- 
bers work, or had worked. 

To start matters, the broker suggested several 
proven stocks to investigate. Certain members vol- 
unteered to study the companies and to report at 
the next meeting. The broker said he would provide 
all statistical material, show them what to look for 
in a company report, and how to assess the manage- 
ment of a company and the vitality of the product. 
All information would be distilled into a report 
listing reasons for or against buying the stock. 

DeWitt volunteered to study one of the large com- 
panies. He was somewhat awed at being swamped 
with statistical information and looking at financial 
tables he couldn’t understand. But he felt better 
when the broker showed him where to find informa- 
tion and how—in two or three hours of leisurely 
study —he could develop a report on the company 
and its future. 

At the next meeting (an informal luncheon held 
at a local restaurant) DeWitt made his presentation. 
Some members asked questions he couldn’t answer, 
but the broker and other members of the group vol- 
unteered information. Some had already invested in 
the company and others had read about it. 

After DeWitt’s report and reports on two other 
stocks, members voted. Each had 10 votes he could 
split up in any way. For a purchase, a stock had 
to have at least one-third of the votes. 

When votes were tallied, two stocks had enough 
support for purchases, so the money was divided 
among these. Then the group discussed other issues 
to investigate; a local firm was mentioned and some- 
one said he knew the president. 

“Could we get him or some other executive down 
here to talk with us... or could we arrange a tour of 
the plant?” asked one of the members. 

The president of the firm not only came down to 
tell about his company, but he invited the group 
on a plant tour the next week. And as the club grew, 





other executives were guest speakers and many field 
trips were arranged. 

Soon the group decided to limit the number of 
members and stocks purchased. This “ceiling” was 
necessary to keep careful track of each stock’s per- 
formance. And the entire portfolio would be looked 
into twice a year, to see if any stocks should be sold. 

DeWitt truly enjoyed these meetings; he told 
Joyce about the stocks they bought and how they 
studied and discussed various issues. She asked 
many questions, sharing his habit of reading the 
stock tables in the morning paper. Then DeWitt had 
an idea that he brought up at a meeting: 


SOCIAL EVENTS 


“Why not combine a business and social meeting 
so the wives can see how we operate ?” 

The others agreed. And the evening started out 
so well that the business meeting only lasted six 
minutes; the rest of the time was spent having fun. 
At the next meeting the first order of business was 
to plan another social event. 

Also, DeWitt explored new interests, as he dis- 
covered what other men were doing in business and 
hobbies. He and Joyce were invited to spend a 
vacation at a cabin belonging to one of the other 
members. 

How has the club prospered ? 

In 1954 the group had put in $1,270.64 and at the 
year’s end the stocks were worth $1,321.33. Each 
year they had made a modest gain. Last year the 
total invested stood at $15,277.12 and the stocks 
were worth $17,717.58—a reasonable return on the 
money. 

DeWitt says: “The best gain we have had is in 
our overall knowledge of investing, and in the social 
and business advantages we have enjoyed by being 
members of this club. None of us are experts, but 
by pooling our knowledge and years of experience 
we helped each other to be thorough in our study 
of companies and cautious in our buying of stocks, 
with the result that we have a measure of financial 
security we wouldn’t otherwise have enjoyed. 

“If anyone is in a similar situation that I was 
back in 1954, it might pay to investigate starting 
such a club. One of the major steps is to choose a 
reliable broker. The names, addresses and telephone 
numbers of brokers who are members of major stock 
exchanges are available in the classified telephone 
directory. Or, you can obtain a copy of a booklet 
called “The Investment Club” by writing to Depart- 
ment HY, New York Stock Exchange, PO Box 1070, 
New York 1, New York.” 
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“Mental Stimulation’ courses 


keep us on our toes... 
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Blocking hats to any style or shape can be done 
easily. Here, Mrs. Filsinger shapes a straw base 
for a hat, after she has dampened the material. 
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Making hats is just one of the exciting adult edu- 
cation courses you can take for fun and profit. 
Mrs. Cleo Filsinger shows Mrs. Kay Hillyard, Home 
Economics Editor of HARVEST YEARS, how she 
places flowers on a hat. Mrs. Filsinger learned hat 
making at an adult education course and now 
teaches the subject. 


66 ACH TO HIS OWN” is one way to describe 

the rather formidable-sounding subject of 
“Adult Education.” But to our way of thinking 
“Mental Stimulation” is an even better description 
of the many different courses available in schools 
and kindred organizations. 

We all need mental stimulation, regardless of age. 
During our working years we get stimulation both 
from the job and the people we see. Then comes re- 
tirement. Every year many people are forced to 
retire who are still alert and healthy and because 
they haven’t developed a hobby before retirement, 
boredom sets in and consequent depression. The 
National Institute of Health in Bethesda, Maryland, 
pointed out recently that as a general rule the “signs 
of old age” are more from emotional causes than the 
result of any bodily damage. The answer is to find 
new outlets. 

Statistics show that many “retirees” and those 
who plan to retire in a few years are going back to 
school. Last year over 9 million adults enrolled in 
classes in the public schools, colleges, extension 
divisions, business schools, trade schools, art insti- 

















tutes and clubs, and in classes given for employees 
by various business organizations. In senior citizen 
centers many courses are offered for the mental 
stimulation of the members. But, considering the 
fact that there are at least 16 million people over 65 
in this country, we have only scratched the surface. 

Perhaps one reason that out of the 16 million 
people over 65 so few participate in mental stimula- 
tion courses is because they don’t know how much is 
offered. The courses given in the nearest public 
school may surprise you. (And don’t forget the plus 
value is getting acquainted with other people who 
are interested in doing the same thing you are.) 

Have you ever enjoyed the thrill of molding soft 
clay into the shape your hands and fingers direct ? 
If not, why not enter a class in Ceramics. You may 
take home some prizes! 

Have you always wished you knew how to figure 
out a slide rule? Such a course is offered in the San 
Francisco public schools and undoubtedly in other 
city systems. 

Do you have trouble getting properly fitted in the 
dress shops ? Why not try a class in dressmaking and 
tailoring. All public schools offer this. 

Do you plan to travel? The New York University 
offers a course in “The Art of Traveling,” for ex- 
ample. Or you might take up the language of the 
country you are particulary interested in at your 
nearest school or university. Quite naturally, the 
colleges and universities offer a larger range of lan- 
guage courses than the public schools. 

Do you like to build things? A course in carpentry 
might be just the thing to stimulate you into redoing 
the kitchen or making a new coffee table. And these 
courses aren’t limited to men. 

Are the springs in one of your chairs sagging? 
Why not try Upholstery? Naturally there is a 
charge and you will have to pay for materials, but 
when you bring the chair home from the “shop,” 
you'll be very proud. 

Do you wish to know more about electronics in 
this era of automation? You may have to go only a 
couple of blocks to the nearest school to get a funda- 
mental knowledge —or you can try it by Extension. 

Have you always felt that you could write about 
your many experiences in this life but somehow just 
don’t know how to get started ? There are beginning 
courses, workshops, and specialized classes in writ- 
ing poetry, articles, short stories, and novels—all 
relatively inexpensive. 

Have you felt that you would like to follow the 
footsteps of so many prominent men and paint for 
a hobby? Almost every public school offers some 
courses in painting or drawing, the art clubs wel- 
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Mrs. Filsinger displays some of the hats she has 
made. They are conversation pieces wherever she 
goes ...so much so that she has taught 105 other 
women how to make them. 


come new membership, art schools welcome you pro- 
viding you are serious about trying. 

Beside the fun of creating a picture yourself, there 
are many side values. You never look at a landscape 
again without thinking about the many shades of 
green and the shadows involved; you can’t look at 
a leaf without instinctively enjoying the delicate 
tracery of the veins; you can’t look at a picture 
anyone else has done without understanding some 
of the problems entailed. 

Interested in the theater? It’s fun to go to the 
theater but it is even more stimulating to partici- 
pate. Why not join a Little Theater group, enroll 
in a Workshop, or take a course in evaluating what 
you see and hear? 

Are you getting a little hard of hearing? You can 
sign up for a course in Lip Reading at many public 
schools in large city systems. 

The cost? It may be nothing; or it may be $100 
or more for some college or extension courses. At 
Everett Junior College in Washington people over 
60 may attend classes tuition-free. The Division of 
Adult Education at Wayne State University and 
the University of Michigan permit any person over 
65 to enroll in any of the courses for $2 instead of 
the usual charge of $20. In most cases you can go 
to the first class without paying a dime so you can 
determine whether it is what you want or not. 

One of the finest offshoots of these “mental stim- 
ulation” courses is the possibility that you can use 
your avocation as a vocation once you become adept 
in the subject. Many “retirees” who developed an 
interest in some hobby along the years, worked at 
it, and became adept, have ended up making it their 
“life after retirement” vocation. 

As one example of avocation to vocation, we 
present Mrs. Cleo Filsinger. When she was Division 
Home Economist for Pacific Gas and Electric, she 
took a course in millinery offered by the Company. 
She was stimulated and fascinated by what you 
could do with a remnant of material, a piece of rib- 
bon, some veiling and flowers, an old felt or straw 
hat, and a bunch of feathers to make hats worthy 
of the best designers. She started making her own 
hats—and they were conversation pieces wherever 
she went. Not that they were extreme, just so attrac- 
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tive and so perfect for her. 

When Mrs. Filsinger retired 2 years ago (after 
20 years with PG&E), a group of women who knew 
her well begged her to give millinery classes. So, as 
soon as she left one job, she started another. Now 
she can’t keep up with the demand for classes. To 
date she has conducted 10 classes of 105 women, 
even with time out for a 9-month trip to Europe 
from which she just returned. 

She also spends much of her spare time designing 
and making custom hats for fellow club members 
and cthers who have heard about her. Millinery is 
an art, and a rather exacting art. Design, reblocking 
to the individual, the right flowers, proper placement 
of the veiling, tiny stitches, and consideration of the 
back as well as the front are just a few of the aspects. 

Inasmuch as Easter bonnets are a favorite topic 
of conversation these days, we picture on these 
pages a review of the popular hats of the season, 
designed by Mrs. Filsinger. 

All hats are built up high, higher, and higher this 
season. The basic shape may be pillbox, turban, 
salad bowl, drape, or built up veiling. Veiling is 
everywhere and so are flowers, many of them, piled 
high on top. Straw yardage (braid) is high-style, 
particularly when two colors are combined and 
woven together. Straw “hoods” are blocked into a 
high shape and decorated gaily. Matching pill box 
hats and blouses of the same print are handsome 
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and something that you can’t drop into a store 
and buy. 

If you like hats (and what women doesn’t), you'll 
like to make your own. All you need is to learn the 
basic fundamentals and then let your imagination 
run riot. You’ll get as much enjoyment from visiting 
a millinery supply house as you do out of the theater. 

And you'll never be able to pass by a remnant 
table again without looking because you know that 
one-third of a yard will usually make a hat that 
can’t be duplicated. You hoard scraps of material, 
ribbon, and veiling for your custom-made creations. 

We have pictured these hats and an intimate shot 
of Mrs. Filsinger as she teaches in her own apart- 
ment as an example of mental stimulation for both 
the teacher and the students. And it all started from 
a free course given by an educational branch of an 
employees educational association. 

Have you turned a hobby into a vocation? We’d 
like to hear about it. 


To find out more about adult education courses, 
consult the new book just out, ‘Handbook of 
Adult Education in the United States.”’ It is avail- 
able at most Public Libraries. Or you can write to 
the Adult Education Association of the United 
States, 743 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 

















By LOUIS KUPLAN 


The PERSONAL 







Challenge of Retiremeni 






President, International Association of Gerontology 


OES RETIREMENT MEAN that we must 
give up all responsibility for ourselves and 
others? 

We have all heard individuals who say they are 
going to sit back in their easy chairs when they retire 
and not lift a finger to help themselves or others. 

Usually, such statements are expressions of the 
fear of being retired and relegated to the limbo of 
rejection and forgetfulness. But even if it was meant, 
how many would really enjoy their vaunted freedom 
from responsibility? 

It will be discovered upon investigation that vir- 
tually all retired people who have forgotten their 
sense of responsibility have also lost the spark of 
life. For in order for man to be at his best, he must 
have goals, challenges and responsibilities. 

Basically, we are concerned with the individual’s 
responsibility for planning a meaningful, useful and 
reasonably secure future. Secondly, we must consider 
the responsibility the retired person continues to 
have as a parent, spouse, friend, neighbor and citizen. 

Each of us has a primary responsibility to plan 
adequately for our retirement. We must not become 
dependent spiritually, socially, physically or finan- 
cially upon relatives, friends or government. 

Rather, we must live our own lives. This includes 
resisting the intentions of ill-advised persons who 
think all older people should stop being self-suffi- 
cient. It also means that we must plan.for the pro- 
ductive and satisfying use of our leisuré time. 

In planning, we must take into account the fact 
that today the average life expectancy at 65 years of 
age is a little better than 14 years. Could you sur- 
vive 14 years as a useless, non-contributing member 
of society without paying for it physically, spiri- 
tually, mentally—and even financially? 
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In our present economic society, with the pressures 
put upon us to spend our time and money keeping 
up with the Joneses, it’s difficult for most of us to 
maintain ourselves on a decent standard of living in 
retirement. This does not absolve us from responsi- 
bility, however, to do some planning for supplement- 
ing retirement pensions and social security benefits. 

Shouldn’t our special skills and hobbies be used for 
part-time employment and income in retirement? 
Don’t we have some responsibility to seek out the 
educational facilities in our community which will 
help us learn new skills or polish up old ones? Such 
skills will provide extra income and will also provide 
the creative activity which can make life so much 
more meaningful. 

We all have difficulty during our earning years in 
budgeting our income. Does it not then become a 
major responsibility to learn how to use most effec- 
tively the limited amount of money we will have in 
retirement? 

It is our responsibility to learn how to obtain the 
most nourishing foods for the least cost . . . where 
and when to buy clothing ... when to purchase major 
household appliances and automobiles . . . how to do 
household repairs. 

Here, too, there is a responsibility for seeking out 
those community resources that will help us accom- 
plish our objectives. When service does not exist in 
our community, we have the responsibility to help 
them to be developed for our own sake as well as the 
rest of the community. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF CHILDREN 
There is another aspect of responsibility that we 


must control for our own well-being and survival. 
In our culture it is customary for children to force 
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upon their parents lives of inactivity and useless- 
ness. We have come to interpret the Fourth Com- 
mandment as meaning that we honor our fathers and 
mothers by putting them in rocking chairs and tell- 
ing them it is wrong for them to help themselves— 
they have earned the right to sit back and let their 
children, grandchildren, and others wait upon them. 

There is great danger to the older person in this 
kind of treatment. It is tantamount to killing them 
with kindness! Rather, we should insist that the 
proper way to honor our fathers and mothers is to 
respect their independence and integrity as human 
beings. To encourage them to do, things for them- 
selves and others. Each of us, regardless of age, must 
participate actively—within the limits of our physi- 
-al capacities—in day-to-day living . . . living for to- 
day and the future . . . not in the past. To do other- 
wise is to die slowly and surely, before our time. The 
Chinese have a proverb: “He who would wait to die 
has not long to wait.” 

We must insist upon our inherent right to remain 
an active person, to make new friends, to learn new 
things, and to use to the fullest our inner resources. 
By doing so we will then retard the ravages of time 
more effectively than through medication. 

The well-meaning relative and neighbor who 
would kill the retired person with kindness by de- 
priving him of normal activity is only making that 
person'a candidate for the county hospital or geri- 
atric ward of the state mental hospital senile section. 


RESPONSIBILITIES TO THE COMMUNITY 


One final aspect of responsibility needs to be men- 
tioned. Normal human beings do not like to be ob- 
jects of charity. There is profound truth in the saying 
that “it is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
None of us likes the person who insists upon doing 
favors for us but who will not let us do anything for 
him. Retired persons especially recognize this. 





“We must not become 


dependent spiritually, 
socially, physically or 
financially upon relatives, 


friends or government’ 


Therefore, we have the responsibility to be of use 
to our communities and to our fellow citizens. We 
can do this by seeking ways to serve as volunteers in 
many capacities. We can make our communities bet- 
ter places to live for everyone—of all ages. 

The services of older people are needed in many 
ways. Fortunate are the persons who have accepted 
the responsibility of being good citizens. They have 
made a place for themselves in the community and 
they have increased their status as productive mem- 
bers of the community. 

To be a continuing, integral and contributing 
member of the community is to remain alive and 
functioning—one who retains self-respect, dignity 
and independence. It is also the mark of a truly ma- 
ture and civilized person. 

There is no valid reason for any person to abdicate 
from responsibility for himself and others merely be- 
cause of age and retirement. We must insist upon 
remaining normally active and productive as long as 
possible. The longer we do so the longer we retain 
our sense of belenging—and our physical and men- 
tal faculties. 





recreation, and social work. 


highly qualified personnel in all fields of aging. 





WHAT IS GERONTOLOGY? 


ERONTOLOGY is the over-all study of the aging process. Geriatrics, which is concerned with the medical 
problems of aging, is but one aspect of gerontology. Other aspects included in the terms are the biolog- 
ical sciences, sociology, psychology, economics, anthropology, retirement, housing, institutional care, education, 


The International Association of Gerontology is composed of the gerontological societies of some 30 nations 
in all parts of the world. The basic purpose of the Association is to promote the discovery, development and dis- 
semination of systematic knowledge concerning the aging process and the aging individual, as well as the social 
changes and adaptations brought about by aging populations. The Association also promotes the training of 
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By WILLIAM E. OLIVER 


LORENZ ZIEGFELD, called “The World’s 

Most Successful Producer of Musical Revues,” 
whose ebullient, lavish personality swayed Broad- 
way’s show business the first three fabulous decades 
of this century, has been dead almost 30 years. But 
he is still talked about with warmth and excitement 
wherever show folk gather to reminisce about their 
glamorous profession. 

Born in Chicago in 1867, Ziegfeld spent his youth 
in the social whirl, lived in the far west absorbing 
the scenic wonders of Arizona and Wyoming, before 
making his first show venture with a vaudeville- 
revue at the Chicago World’s Fair. He married Anna 
Held, the first of many famed beauties in his life, 
in 1897; managed her here and abroad and came 
home to set the show business on its ears with his 
exploitive genius in touring Sandow, “World’s 
Strongest Man,” through the United States. 

He created the first Ziegfeld Follies in 1907, 
opened the last in 1931. Between those two dates, 
the theater and stock market brought him what has 
been estimated as anything from eight to thirteen 
million dollars. He glorified the American Show Girl 
throughout the world and made famous stars of 
scores of comedians, dancers and singers with his 
productions. He was preparing lavish movie ver- 
‘sions of his stage shows when he died in 19832, still 
planning the future. 


BILLIE BURKE REMINISCES 


The beautiful Billie Burke, whom he married in 
1914, still talks of him as though the wonder of the 
Ziegfeld personality is still with her. Busy on stage, 
screen and television, she is now writing books, liv- 
ing in Hollywood close by the home of their daugh- 
ter, Patricia, who is married to an architect and has 
a family of her own. 

“Flo was like an engine,” says Miss Burke, 
“always going full speed, full of energy, but quiet 
and cool. When he was working out his shows, he 
pulled right into himself. Often you never knew 
whether he was still with you or not! He never 
admitted he had this energy —only at times when 
he’d come home tired after rehearsals and say, 
‘Where is that stuff I had!” 

When Patricia was a little girl, she recalls, Ziegfeld 
would invite the great of Broadway and Wall Street 
to their place at Hastings near New York to play 
bridge, insisting on Pat sitting in on the game. “The 
great men would protest scornfully against playing 
with a child,” says Billie, “but Flo would laugh and 
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tell them that the little girl could beat them hollow.” 

Ziegfeld took 14-year-old Patricia with him on his 
Friday night scouting trips to vaudeville, looking for 
new personalities for his revues. It was always excit- 
ing being with her fascinating father. 

Although Ziegfeld’s father founded the famed 
Chicago Musical College, he tried vainly to get his 
son to follow his musical footsteps. Billie Burke re- 
calls the story of this losing struggle. “Flo was sup- 
posed to practice the piano every day, but with his 
gift of persuasion he would get one of his boy pals to 
sneak in through the window and practice for him.” 

Ziegfeld was a man of few words during produc- 
tions. He was extremely practical, not in the least 
philosophical. He knew what he wanted, insisted on 
getting it. He lived by intuition, was guided by 
exquisite taste and made beauty the measure of 
everything. He never settled on less than the best, 
whether in his shows or for the people he liked. 

When Fannie Brice showed up for the dress re- 
hearsal of “My Man,” one of his greatest Follies 
song hits, dressed in an expensive wardrobe, he 
ripped it off her, telling her to do the song in the 
slatternly style that became a trademark. 

“Flo could hardly wait for the future,” Miss 
Burke says. “When he saw the first color television 
many years ago, he took fire, saying colored TV was 
the coming thing.” 


THE LIFE OF A GAMBLER 


The Ziegfeld day began mid-morning, often went 
far after midnight. He had the faculty of taking 
short naps and resuming work with engine going 
full blast. During rehearsals, Ziegfeld drove himself 
several times around the clock without going to bed, 
yet he never lost that detached manner of being in 
another world as he struggled with his shows to get 
them exactly right. 

Once when she was enduring the lot of being mar- 
ried to an inveterate gambler, Billie Burke said that 
Irving Berlin wrote a song called “The Gambler’s 
Bride,” especially to celebrate her “widowed” status. 

The secret of Ziegfeld’s relaxation was getting 
away from his work. He loved to take his Broadway 
friends on camping excursions in the mountains, in 
Florida or Canada, where he did all the cooking, 
made the salads and mixed the cocktails. “Those 
poor devils!” Billie Burke says of those Broadway- 
ites...“how they would suffer and die at the hard 
life!” 

Seymour Felix, who was a dance director and 
production aide for Ziegfeld’s shows, says of the 
Great Glorifier, “Ziggy always did things twice the 
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best. When my wife was ill and unable to attend the 
opening of ‘Whoopie!’ Ziggy sent her two tickets 
and four orchids for consolation. He always doubled 
in the superlative!” 


GENEROSITY AND GOOD LUCK 


Ziegfeld took his troupes out of town for tryouts 
on special trains. Some producers gave their troupes 
an hour to get set at their hotels on these tryouts 
and be back at the theater, but Ziegfeld saw to it 
that nothing marred the loveliness of his girls, 
giving them a night’s sleep before the rehearsal. 

At midnight, he would bring in a caterer and chef, 
supplying hot meals for the troupe. One opening 
night, each chorus girl found a $20 gold piece under 
her makeup box. “Of course,” says Felix, “behind this 
kindness was his usual shrewd tactics for getting the 
best out of people. But he really was a generous 
man!” 

As with most show people, Ziegfeld was supersti- 
tious. He believed elephants brought him luck, but 
they had to have their trunks up. He had them 
everywhere, in his shows (on his desk, in his home 
or garden, even a telephone shaped like one.) 

In the Follies of 1931, the Ziegfeld Beauties came 
in riding on six full-sized mechanical elephants, each 
walking and swinging its trunk and costing $26,000 
to build. He carried a $20 gold piece in his pocket 
for luck, once losing it in a theater divan and stop- 
ping rehearsals at tremendous overhead costs until 
it was found. 

The Ziegfeld obsession with telegrams is well 
known. Felix tells the occasion before the opening 
of “Rosalie,” starring Jack Donahue and Marilyn 
Miller, when Ziggy came back stage, put his arms 
around the dance director and without a word went 
to the box office and wrote a four page telegram to 
Felix expressing his thanks for his good work. 
















When differences came up between him and his 
colleagues, things had a habit of coming his way in 
the end. Says Billie Burke, “His personality made 
everything lean toward him.” Once in an argument 
over his services, Seymour Felix returned Ziegfeld’s 
check for $5000 and it went back and forth in the 
mails between Paul Beach and Hollywood nine 
times before the matter was settled. 


J. G. Stevens, now a Hollywood television pro- 


‘ducer and advertising man, worked for Ziegfeld on 


such shows as “Hot Cha!” and his final Follies. This 
is what he says about the Great Glorifier: 


“That Guy!—he never let up to the very last. He 
kept firing away. He was inflexible about knowing 
what he wanted and getting it. That man’s taste 
was perfect and he never erred. He was completely 
orthodox in show matters and would have no truck 
with the ‘moderne’ stuff. He had his own code, it 
guided all his decisions. It was Beauty! He was an 
esthete and strictly Ziegfeld, the Bell Cow of 
Broadway. 

“T never saw Ziggy down or discouraged,” says 
Stevens. “He never quit. Even in his later years, he 
was always a vivid part of New York show and night 
life. His manner was benign—slow, easy going unless 
things went wrong. Then you could hear his vocabu- 
lary four blocks away. He was always good for a 
touch and was always seeing something new and ex- 
citing coming around the next corner.” 

This was Florenz Ziegfeld, a phenomenal person- 
ality in a fantastic era of luxury, lavish living, roses 
and champagne. Up to his end at the age of 65, he 
lived every minute vividly and to the hilt, the King 
of the Glorifiers. 

As Billie Burke later told a reporter, “You have 
no idea of the power Flo had! He had only to put 
out his hand and everything came to him—but he 
was never quite sure of me!” 


Billie Burke (Mrs. Florenz Zieg- 
feld, Jr.) right, and their daugh- 
ter, Patricia. They both relate 
episodes of life with the Great 
Glorifier in this story; Patricia 
recalls playing bridge with 
Broadway greats when she was 
14, and going on talent-hunting 
scouts with her famous father. 
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The FACTS 
About ARTHRITIS 





apa than 12 million people in the United States suffer 
from arthritis and rheumatism.”’ 


‘One out of every 16 persons has some form of rheumatic 


disease.” 


‘Rheumatic disease is the most wide-spread chronic illness 
in the United States. 


By HAROLD W. KNOWLES 


Arthritis and 
Rheumatism Foundation 


‘Arthritis is the Nation’s No. 1 crippler.”’ 


‘Rheumatic diseases claim more victims than TB, diabetes, 
cancer and cerebral palsy combined.”’ 


‘‘Rheumatic diseases cost this nation over 1 billion dollars 


LB 
annually. 


HESE FACTS—dramatic as they are—may still 

be mere statistics to most of you. But to many 
who suffer from these rheumatic diseases they mean 
a great deal more. They represent persistent pain, 
problems in family relationships, social handicaps, 
unemployment, costly medication and treatment, 
and severe inconvenience in self-care. 

The arthritic can seldom forget his burden; even 
when the disease “remits,” he knows that in all 
probability it will return. 

Daily life must be adapted to the demands of the 
disease. The patient, his family and friends, must 
conform to it. To these people arthritis is not a 
mathematical percentage nor a figure in a report — 
it is a deeply personal part of one’s life. 


WHAT IS ARTHRITIS ? 


There are approximately 70 forms of these 
rheumatic diseases, but the most common are 
rheumatoid arthritis and osteoarthritis. The word 
“arthritis” refers to the inflamation of a joint. 

Rheumatoid arthritis is the most serious, attack- 
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ing the joints, nerves, muscles, tendons, blood 
vessels and connective tissue of the whole body, 
causing swelling and very often intense pain. When 
a person is first hit by it, he feels overly tired, loses 
weight and suffers from a general weakness, and 
his joints and muscles grow stiff. As the disease 
progresses the joints often “fuse,” or become locked, 
and the muscles wither into uselessness. The victim 
is deformed and crippled. 

We do not know the cause of rheumatoid arthritis, 
but we do know that there are a number of factors 
helping bring it on. Fatigue, worry, exposure to 
dampness and cold and chronic infection often pre- 
cede the disease. The first symptoms often appear 
after a person has experienced some severe emo- 
tional or physical shock. 

Contrary to popular belief, rheumatoid arthritis 
is not a disease of old age. It occurs mostly in the 
age group 20-45, with its highest concentration in 
the years 35-40. This means that a young adult in 
the prime of life, responsible for the financial or 
personal care of a family, is disabled. When a head 
of a family is crippled by this disease it affects the 
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illions of dollars are spent annually for quack cures by people who have, or suspect 
they have, a rheumatic disease. 
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Arthritics spend over a quarter of a million dollars 
each year on quack cures. Among the devices are 
electric mittens (shown here), uranium ore pads, 
metal bands, braces and vibrating machines. 





The best treatment for arthritis consists of aspirin, 
rest and physical therapy. Here, a physical ther- 
apist gives prescribed exercises to an arthritic. 
This treatment improves the motion of joints in 
order to prevent them from becoming fused and 
atrophied and to build up strength. 


whole family. 

Osteoarthritis is a second important form of rheu- 
matic illness. It is sometimes referred to as the 
degenerative joint disease because it affects the 
bones and cartilage of joints that have been subject 
to wear and tear. 

Practically everyone over 50 or 60 has some 
degree of osteoarthritis, but his whole body is not 
as likely to be affected as it would be by rheumatoid 
arthritis, nor is there as great a chance that he will 
suffer prolonged intense pain or crippling. 

Though the exact cause of osteoarthritis is un- 
known, it may occur when an overworked joint 
breaks down, either through excessive stress or 
following injuries and other diseases. It can not be 
cured, but can be relieved by reducing the use of 
the affected joint. Poor postural habits and obesity 
are factors in the production of osteoarthritis. 


TREATMENT 


Despite the fact that we do not know what causes 
arthritis, we have developed treatment to reduce 
chances of crippling and damage to the joint. Three 
out of four persons disabled by arthritis can be 
helped back to useful living through medication and 
rehabilitation. Today more doctors are taking an 
interest in arthritis and are receiving training in 
rheumatic disease management than ever before. 

Care consists of : 

(1) Early diagnosis to get to the disease before 
it has a chance to do any permanent harm. As each 
type of arthritis requires its own treatment, the 
doctor must determine as early as possible the exact 
nature of the disease. 

(2) The use of drugs to reduce pain and inflam- 
mation so the patient will be more comfortable and 
able to tolerate physical therapy. Common aspirin 
is the safest and most popular medication used. 
Other drugs prescribed are gold compounds, steroid 
hormones, chloroquine and Butazolidin; a doctor 
will use these with caution, though, as they may 
cause serious side-effects. 

(3) Adequate rest both for the body and the 
affected joint is fundamental in treatment; splinting 
and the use of crutches are often necessary. A well- 
balanced, nutritious diet is always required. 

(4) Through the use of heat treatment, controlled 
exercise, traction, hydrotherapy and massage, a 
physical therapist will attempt to maintain and 
improve the motion of the arthritic joints in order 
to prevent them from becoming fused and atrophied 
and to build up the strength of ncighboring tissues. 
Physical therapy is most effective and essential in 
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Physical therapist gives arthritis patient's hand a 
hot paraffin bath to warm it before exercises. The 
treatment is going on in the patient’s home — not 
in a hospital or clinic. The visit of a skilled ther- 


preventing crippling and restoring the patient to as 
near normal living as possible. 

(5) A further step in rehabilitation is the respon- 
sibility of the occupational therapist, who helps the 
arthritic develop ways of performing daily tasks 
within his disabilities. He will be taught how to take 
care of his personal needs and re-assume his place 
within the family. He has many self-help devices 
from which to choose to give himself assistance in 
serving, cooking, washing, reading and even playing 
cards. 4 

Orthopedic surgery can often restore useful func- 
tion to a joint or part of a limb which is otherwise 
useless and may be a source of pain. 


QUACKERY 
A recent study by the Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Foundation showed that each year millions of 


arthritics spend a total of one-quarter of a billion 
dollars on useless and sometimes harmful “cures.” 
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apist is made possible by the mobile unit program 
of the local chapter of the Arthritis and Rheuma- 
tism Foundation. Under this program a therapist 
can care for up to 25 patients a day. 


There are several reasons why quack doctors and 
promoters find arthritis a lucrative field. As practi- 
cally nothing is known about the cause and cure of 
the disease, the field is wide open for those who 
claim they have answers. Their target is the person 
who is prone to do almost anything to get relief from 
his constant pain, irrespective of “common sense.” 
Many sufferers find it difficult to realize that the 
best treatment for this serious and mysterious 
disease is basically a relatively simple one: aspirin, 
rest and physical therapy. 

Quack treatments appear in a number of forms: 

1. “Glorified” aspirin: ordinary aspirin is dressed 
up in fancy labels and sold for 5 to 25 times its 
regular price. 

2. Machines: “Atomotrones” uranium ore pads, 
metal bands, braces and vibrating machines 
are among the many gadgets that are sold, at 
prices up to $300, to give sought-for-relief. 
Frequently the patient will attribute a lessen- 
ing of pain to the effectiveness of the machine, 
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A mother, back from the hospital after a bout with 
rheumatoid arthritis, embraces her daughters. Rheuma- 
toid arthritis, the worst crippler, strikes three women 
for every man and hits most often when she is raising 
her family—from 20 to 45. In one of every five U.S. 
families there is a victim of arthritis. No cure has been 
found, but modern treatment can prevent severe crip- 
pling ...and research is going forward on many fronts 
to find a cure. Last year the Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Foundation and its 62 chapters across the nation, spent 


$800,000 on research. 
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but actually such remissions are a natural part 
of the ebb and flow of the disease itself. 

3. Treatment Centers and Spas: There are even 
facilities for the “cure” of arthritis. In response 
to the claims of a Texas promoter, hundreds 
of people paid $10 a day to sit in a cave which 
was supposed to have the power to heal their 
arthritis. 

4. Diets: Despite the fact that medical authori- 
ties have found no direct relationship between 
the type of food eaten and the presence of 
arthritis, except gout, there are books on the 
market now that inform their readers exactly 
what to eat if they want to cure or avoid the 
disease. 


These various treatments, in addition to being 
worthless and a waste of money, are often harmful 
to the patient. While relying on them, he is losing 
valuable time in seeking competent medical advice. 
Frequently, too, a “cure” itself is dangerous. A 
vibrating machine, for instance, may injure a muscle 
that actually should be kept at rest. 

The United States Food and Drug Administration 
and State Food and Drug Inspectors are constantly 
searching for these “doctors” and promoters and 
their nostrums. Stronger laws, especially those of 
the States to supplement Federal regulation, are 
needed to cover present loopholes and to facilitate 
enforcement. Back of this need, of course, is required 
a public that knows of the danger and is actively 
interested in helping to eradicate it. 


RESEARCH AND THE FUTURE 


In recent years interest has focused on finding the 
pathological origins of the rheumatic diseases. Work 
in this field has more than kept pace with other 
medical research. Investigators have discovered 
“rheumatoid factors,” substances found in the blood 
of arthritics but not present in normal blood. Studies 
of their nature and relation to the disease may turn 
out to be an important clue in ascertaining the cause 
of rheumatoid arthritis. 

The search goes on both in the field of basic 
research, in finding the mechanics of arthritis, and 
in the field of clinical research, in developing better 
treatment techniques. 

Though definite promise of a cure can not be given 
now, the chances of finding the answers are certainly 
increasing year by year. 

For further information and helpful booklets on 
this subject please write to your local chapter of 
the Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation or to its 
national office, 10 Columbus Circle, New York City. 
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O YOU KNOW that you are a part owner of 

one of the world’s largest and busiest printing 

establishments? Yes, your United States Govern- 

ment Printing Office is not only one of the largest 

printing plants but it is also one of the most efficient 
and modern. 

It is also one of the speediest by far; from its vast, 
red-brick building not far from the Capitol, spews 
forth a staggering amount of printed material at a 
fantastic speed. 

Essentially, the work of the Government Printing 
Office can be divided into three main categories. 
First there are the forms and stationery used by 
the great complex of Federal agencies. Of these 
forms, most of us are best acquainted with the in- 
come tax forms and social security cards. 

Next comes the job of turning out the printed 
matter for Congress. In this category are the thou- 
sands of bills acted upon by each session of Con- 
gress. First come the bills as they are orginally 
introduced. These may go through a series of amend- 
ments before being printed in their final versions. 

Then there are the many reports prepared and 
submitted by the various standing and special com- 
mittees of both houses. Of special interest to the 
readers of HARVEST YEARS would be the several 
reports issued by the Senate Sub-Committee on the 
Problems of the Aged and the Aging, chaired by 
Senator Pat McNamara and the reports of the hear- 
ings dealing with changes in the Social Security Law. 

Probably the biggest printed job created by the 
Congress is that of publishing the Congressional 
Record. This publication is a daily report of the 
proceedings of both houses of the Congress. It con- 
tains not only the speeches and discussions of the 
Congressmen and the Senators but also an impres- 
sive amount of supplementary material in the form 
of an appendix. The amazing thing is that each issue 
of the Congressional Record must be ready for dis- 
tribution the following day. 














You are part owner 


50,000,000 BOOKLETS 


f one of the world’s 
iat eel The third major category of work for the Govern- 


ment Printing Office is the printing of some 


largest and busiest 50,000,000 books, pamphlets, booklets, reports, 
tee maps, guidebooks and periodicals each year. 
Printing plants The material is written by employees of the 


Government agencies originating the work. Material 
is gathered from the latest, most authoritative 
sources and is presented in easy-to-understand form. 
Much of the literature is illustrated and contains 
helpful “how-to-do-it” information. 

Price is based on the cost of producing the copies 
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Government Printing 


for sale, plus a small overhead. More than 9,000 
orders are processed each day with modern equip- 
ment that enables a majority of orders to be filled 
within 48 hours. 

Are you interested in health, farming, housing, 
education, social security, woodmaking, geology, 
aviation, forestry, wild-life, stamp collecting, his- 
tory, photography, geography, etc., etc.? If so, you 
will find authoritative and inexpensive government 
publications on them. 


FINDING WHAT'S AVAILABLE 


How can you find out what is available? First, 
there is a monthly list of publications which lists all 
material by the agency which prepared them. You 
can subscribe to this monthly list for $3.00 a year or 
consult it in your local public library. In addition, 
the Government Printing Office issues a number of 
free price lists on specified subjects such as history, 
hobbies, agriculture, Indians, astronomy, U. S. post- 
age stamps, etc., etc. 

Available also is a list known as “Selected United 
States Government Publications.” It is issued bi- 
weekly and can be obtained free of charge by re- 
questing the Superintendent of Documents, Gev- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. to 
place your name on the mailing list. Here is a 
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sample of what you will find among the 57 items 
on a recent listing: 

The Older Farm Family and Medical Costs, 
National Forest Vacations, Agricultural Outlook 
Charts, The Indentification of Rock Types, Income 
in Alaska, Boats of the United States Navy, Re- 
public of the Congo, Recreation and Clean Water, 
Suggested Land Subdivisions, Regulating Expedit- 
ing Patent Office Procedure, etc. 

From time to time special supplements to the list 
of Selected Publications are released. A recent sup- 
plementary list included such items as: Nutritive 
Value of Foods...Starting and Managing a Small 
Business of Your Own... Home Freezing of Fruits 
and Vegetables... Historical Handbooks... Home 
Freezing of Poultry ...Our American Government 
... The Air We Live In...The Next Ten Years In 
Space...A Handbook of Small Business Finances 
... Composition of Foods... How To Improve Your 
Handwriting ...U.S. Income and Output. 


ARE YOU USING IT? 


Here then, is a vast amount of useful and inter- 
esting material made available to you by your own 
government. Are you using it? Just drop a line to 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

Here is an opportunity and a challenge for you 
to become a better informed American. By the same 
token, your own government has available for the 
asking material which can help you plan for hap- 
pier and more useful years of retirement. 


SOLD 
11,593,065 
6 103,293 
4,941,220 
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Figuring Medical Tax Deductions 


The second installment on a new law affecting your tax returns 


Editor's Note: In the March issue of HARVEST YEARS, the 
author told of a change in the Federal Tax Law regard- 
ing medical and dental expenses that can affect your 
income tax. He reviewed the expenses you can deduct 
and told how you can compute them. In this installment 
he covers Reimbursed Expenses, Maximum Limitation on 
Deduction, and other areas of importance. 


By HENRY H. PIERCE 
Certified Public Accountant and 
Attorney at Law 


Reimbursed Expense —A deduction is allowed for 
expenses paid for your medical care, your wife and 
your dependents. The deduction is taken in the year 
of payment regardless of when the illness occurred. 

Furthermore, the expense is deductible only to 
the extent that it has not been “compensated for 
by insurance or otherwise.” Payments received for 
injuries under an accident and health plan or pay- 
ments received for injuries under wage continuation 
plan do not fall within the category of “compensa- 
tion by insurance or otherwise.” 

Example 1—Let us suppose that you pay 
medical bills in 1960 in the amount of $2000. 
Your insurance company reimburses you in full 
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(pays you $2,000.) during 1960; then you have 
no medical expense which you may deduct on 
your tax return. 

y) 


Example 2— But suppose that you did pay 
$2,000. for medical care and your insurance 
company reimbursed you $1,000. In this in- 
stance, you would have a deductible expense of 
$1,000. ($2,000. paid by you less $1,000. re- 
imbursed by insurance). 

Example 3—Let us take a look at another 
situation. Say that you became ill during the 
latter part of the year, around September or 
October. By the time December 3lst came 
around, you had spent $2.000. for medical care 
out of your own savings. Furthermore, your 
insurance company did not reimburse you 
until January 4th or 5th of the following year 
or later. You may then deduct the entire $2,000. 
on your 1960 tax return. 

A question comes to mind: What should 
you do with the amount reimbursed by the 
insurance company? This reimbursement will 
be reported by you in the following year, or 
if later, in the year you receive it. You will 
either reduce the medical expense paid by you 
during the year by the amount reimbursed, or, 
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if vou had no medical expense, the amount of 
reimbursement would be added to your income. 

Suppose, however, that during 1959 you 

chose to take a standard, instead of an item- 
ized, deduction. For this reason you did not 
deduct medical expenses which amounted to, 
say $300. The reimbursement by your insur- 
ance company of the $300. in 1960 would not 
be reportable by you and therefore not sub- 
ject to tax. 

Maximum Limitation on Deduction — Suppose that 
you read carefully everything that was said, and fol- 
lowed the steps set out above in computing the 
amount of the medical deduction; suppose again 
that the amount of the deduction is $17,500. May 
you deduct the entire amount ? Whether or not you 
may deduct the entire amount depends on your 
classification determined by the law. 





As a general rule your deduction for medical 
expense may not exceed $2,500. multiplied by the 
number of exemptions claimed on the return. These 
exemptions include the taxpayer’s spouse and de- 
pendent; they do not include exemptions for age 
or blindness. In no event, however, may the deduc- 
tion exceed: 

(a) $ 5,000., if you are single and not a head 
of a household or a surviving 
spouse; 

(b) $ 5,000., if you are married and file a sep- 
arate return; 

(c) $10,000., if you are married and file a joint 
return, or you are head of a 
household, or a surviving spouse; 

(d) $15,000., if you are 65 or over and disabled 
—this is irrespective of whether 
you are single, married and file 
separate returns, or you are head 
of a household; 

(e) $30,000., if you and your spouse are both 
65 or over and both are disabled 
and you file a joint return. (This 
means $15,000. for each of you.) 

Please observe that the increased deduction ap- 
plies only to the taxpayer and his spouse (it does not 
apply to a dependent) and only if a person qualifies 
as to age and disability. 

Example 1—Suppose that you are less than 

65 at the end of your taxable year. You do sup- 
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port, however, a dependent who is 65 or over, 
and disabled. During the year you paid a sub- 
stantial sum of money for medical care for this 
dependent. Following the steps outlined above 
your medical deduction figures to be $12,000. 
How much are you allowed to deduct? If you 
file a joint return or if you are head of a house- 
hold or a surviving spouse you may deduct 
$10,000. of the $12,000. paid. 

Example 2—Suppose, however, that you are 
over 65 and disabled. Your spouse has not 
reached 65 as yet. During the year she became 
ill and you paid $12,000. for her medical care. 
You paid no other medical bills. If you file a 
joint return, the deductible amount would be 
$10,000. 

Example 3—On the other hand, if the 
$12,000. had been spent for the benefit of the 
taxpayer who was 65 or over and disabled, 
then the entire amount (but not to exceed 
$15,000.) would be deductible. 

Example 4—If both of you, you and your 
spouse, are 65 or over and are disabled and 
during the year you paid $19,000. for medical 
care for yourself and $7,000. for your spouse, 
the maximum deduction is allowable on a joint 
return ‘in the amount of $22,000.: 





For yourself $15,000. 
For your spouse 7,000. 
$22,000. 


even though the sum total is $26,000. and the 
maximum deduction is $30,000. on a joint re- 
turn. The amounts paid for medical expense 
for each person may not be lumped because 
the law permits only $15,000. per person. Since 
this is the case, it becomes self-evident that it 
is important to have medical bills indicate for 
whose care they were paid. 


Remember, in determining whether or not you 
qualify for the increased medical deduction, you 
must qualify as of the close of the taxable year. If 
your taxable year ends on December 31st, then you 
must qualify on that date. If you are 65 or over and 
become disabled, let us say, on December 28th, you 
may deduct all medical bills paid during the year 
whether or not the amounts so paid are in connec- 
tion with the disability which qualifies you for the 
increased deduction. Of course, the same would hold 
in the case of your spouse. 

Meaning of Disabled—You qualify for the in- 
creased medical deduction, if you are unable to pur- 
sue any substantial gainful activity because of medi- 
cally determinable physical or mental impairment 
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which can be expected to result in death or which 
can be expected to continue for an indefinite period. 
The following are but a few examples of the type of 
disability which would qualify one for the increased 
deduction : 
a. Loss of use of two limbs; 
b. Cancer that is inoperable and progressive; 
c. Loss or diminution of vision to the point 
that after best correction one has 20/200 
vision in the better eye; 
d. Permanent loss of speech; 
e. Total deafness incorrectible by a hearing 
aid. 

Example 1—<A housewife, over 65, contracts 
an incurable disease and is bedridden. If her 
primary activity is housekeeping, the house- 
keeping is considered her substantial gainful 
activity for purposes of maximum deduction. 


Proof of Disability—If vou intend to claim the 
increased medical deduction for the first time this 
year either for yourself or your spouse or both, then 
you must enclose with your tax return proof of 
your disability: Your doctor’s statement concerning 
the disability and your own statement telling the 
effect of your disability on your substantial gainful 
activity will satisfy the requirement of proof. After 
the first year you may simply enclose a statement 
with your tax return declaring the continued exist- 
ence of your disability. 

The foregoing paragraphs are intended to bring to 
light some of the problems which you may encounter 
during the preparation of your Federal Tax return. 
If your problems are more complex than the fact 
situations discussed above, then it would be advis- 
able to consult a competent and reputable tax prac- 
titioner. 





Reading for Your Enjoyment 


BARNES & NOBLE WORLD ATLAS (Barnes & Noble, 
New York, 1960. $1.95) Whether your interests cen- 
ter on world affairs or travel, this compact atlas will 
be of great service to you. It offers 64 pages of col- 
ored maps and 30 pages of statistical information on 
the nations of the world. 


THE SEVEN AGES OF WOMAN by Elizabeth Parker, 
M.D. (Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1960. $6.50) 
Here is an excellent key to the understanding of 
woman, by herself, and by others. Such understand- 
ing is very important in view of the fact that so many 
more women live longer than men thus creating 
physical and emotional problems which could be 
easier resolved through such understanding. It is of 
great interest that the author begins her discussion 
of woman with the Age of Maturity and works her 
way back to childhood. But even more interesting 
and pertinent is the fact that she comes back, at the 
end, to the Age of Serenity—A Second Maturity. 
There are many words of wisdom here for all women 
and especially for those women who for one reason 
or another are fearful of growing older. This book is 
very well written—clearly and with great insight 
and sympathy. Highly recommended. 


1001 WAYS TO CHECKMATE by Fred Reinfeld 
(Barnes & Noble, New York, 1960. $1.25) If you are 
a chess fan you will want to have this compact book. 
It is a very thorough guide written by a master of 
the game, to ending the game victoriously. Each way 
is diagrammed as well as listed. 
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THE MUSHROOM HUNTER’S FIELD GUIDE by Alex- 
ander H. Smith (University of Michigan Press, Ann 
Arbor, 1957. $4.95) Are you the nature lover who 
is looking for an intriguing subject to follow up? If 
you are, this book is for you. It is a fascinating guide 
to edible and poisonous mushrooms; 120 different 
kinds. In clear language it describes and tells when 
and where to find them. The book is superbly illus- 
trated with photographs. 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF COIN COLLECTING by 
Joseph Coffin (Coward-McCann, New York, 1959. 
$3.95) If you are looking for an engrossing hobby 
you could well interest yourself in coin collecting 
which is one of the oldest of hobbies and world wide 
in scope. This book is an excellent one for the begin- 
ner since it does start with the fundamentals of the 
hobby and in a clear cut manner gives you what you 
need to know so that vou can get started right. It 
also provides a selective list of American and foreign 
coin dealers, a listing of periodicals on the hobby and 
a list, state by state, of clubs and organizations. 


THINGS TO MAKE FOR CHILDREN — A Sunset Book 
(Lane Book Co., Menlo Park, Calif., 1961. $1.75) 
The devoted grandma or grandpa will find this book 
a treasure trove of ideas of things to make for grand- 
child; especially if she or he is the possessor of 
skills which are crying out for use. Here will be found 
specific directions for making dollhouses, puppets, 
kites, as well as many workshop and sewing projects 
of all kinds. 




















My Pets 
Helped Me 


to a New LIFE 


Here's a way 
to new friends, hobbies 


and a source of income... 


By ELOISE KEELER 


T ALL SEEMED like such a good idea at first! 
Giving up my job and settling down with a 
white Poodle pup in a secluded-cottage to become a 
free-lance writer. 
But there were three things I hadn’t taken into 


Five pets can be quite a leash-full when you take 
them walking, but Eloise Keeler, the author, seems 
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consideration: that I was too young to retire from 
active life; that you can’t just sit down at a type- 
writer and become a successful writer over night, 
and that puppies can’t stand seclusion! 

As I knew no one in my woodland village, I might 
have just buried myself alive, if it hadn’t been for 
Cliquot, my sociable pup. Other dogs came to see 
Cliquot, then children and soon I met the children’s 
parents. 

Then, to keep my dog from getting into trouble 
and bothering the neighbors, I took him to obe- 
dience school where I met more dogs and people of 
assorted ages. 

Finally I bought a white “matching” Persian kit- 
ten to keep Cliquot company. The kitten was so 
beautiful I had to put her in a cat show... an excit- 
ing experience, not only because of the ribbons we 
won, but through our fascinating contacts with cat 
fanciers, many of them senior citizens who raised 
and showed cats, or judged at cat shows. 

The kittens were the next big excitement! 


ONLY MARKING TIME? 


But while all this activity with my pets was fun, 
while it inspired me to write verses about them, and 
kept me in contact with people, it was, in a sense, 
marking time. I sold some of my verses to magazines 
and had a few stories accepted, but I was far from 
earning a living and worried about my future. 
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One night I was invited to dinner by Nora Evans, 
: friend of a relative’s, who heard I was living near- 
py. Nora, a charming, vital, ageless woman had 
moved into what had been her summer home after 
her retirement as a high school math teacher. 

We had hardly sat down to dinner when we were 
interrupted by what sounded like a cowbell. 

“That’s Courageous!” my hostess exclaimed, 
jumping up from the table. “Perhaps she’s brought 
her babies tonight. Come quick and see!” 

She rushed me out to the service pantry where, 
peering through the glass door, were four eager 
little black and white faces—mamma and three 
babies! 

“Raccoons!” I gasped delightedly. 

Nora took grapes, whole raw eggs and dog kibble 
out to her little wild guests who reached up and 
took the food from her hands. Then she explained 
that she’d always loved animals, but after her retire- 
ment she hadn’t wanted to be tied down by pets, 
as she planned to travel and to take annual walking 
trips into the high mountains. 

Then the raccoons, her part-time pets had come. 
She’d trained them to ring a bell which she baited 
with food held by a string to the clacker. Soon the 
raccoons had caught on, and rang the bell without 
the bait. 

I was thrilled by the racoons and by Nora’s story. 
When she showed me pictures of her pets, taken by 
Jessie Smith, another retired teacher, I suggested 
that she and Jessie combine their talents and pre- 
pare a magazine article— unaware that this spur of 
the moment suggestion was to start me on a new 
and adventurous career. 

Soon I became acquainted with Jessie Smith who 
took pictures of my Poodle, cat and kittens. Then I 
became interested in other people’s pets and took 
Jessie along to photograph the animals when I went 
to get stories—all of which we sold to magazines. 
Some of Jessie’s pet photos were also exhibited and 
won prizes at photographic salons. 

Many of the pet owners interviewed were in the 
“retired” bracket. Some were unusual, unforgettable 
characters such as Rose Verral, the “Goat Lady” 
who took her goat, Lulu Belle on a leash when she 
went shopping and for weekly appearances on a 
television show advertising children’s clothes; and 
Kharvina Burbeck, the ex-circus performer who 
painted pictures of animals and had a black Cocker 
Spaniel and white rat which were devoted to each 
other and to her. One lady had a monkey which 
wore a cowboy outfit and rode on the back of her 
dog. But most were just average people who owned 
dogs, cats, birds or fish. 
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Meantime, my own pet family grew. Being so 
busy with my jobs, I was afraid Cliquot would be 
lonesome, so I bought a female poodle puppy. Then 
I kept one of the kittens to keep the puppy com- 
pany. So altogether I had four pets—that is, until 
the puppies were born! 


CARE AND FEEDING OF PETS 


It was a chore to keep my animals brushed, 
combed and bathed as poodles and Persian cats 
need constant grooming and poodles must be 
clipped. But I enjoyed caring for them. As I had 
never had children, this seemed to give me some- 
thing in life I had missed. But for those who don’t 
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LH “Yes, this is the same Lulu Belle you've seen 
ji \. on television,’’ Rose Verral, out shopping with 
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her pet goat, explains to a fellow kid-fancier. 




















































Nora Evans, a retired school teacher, feeds one 
of her part-time pets, a wild raccoon, in her 
kitchen. She has trained the animals to ring a 
bell when they are hungry. 


want this extra work with pets, they will probably 
do better with short-haired dogs and cats. 

People sometimes ask, “How can you afford to 
feed all those animals ?” Well, to begin with, my pets 
are my one hobby and I don’t spend much on other 
forms of relaxation and entertainment. Then I buy 
food in bulk. There are well-balanced, prepared pet 
foods on the market—both dry and moist. I feed 
my pets a variety of these and some fresh and frozen 
meat mixed with kibble. It’s possible to find a diet 
which has all the necessary nutrients, yet which is 
comparatively inexpensive. 

I have a small station wagon now, with a wire 
divider which keeps the dogs out of the front seat, 
and I take them almost every place I go. If I’m away 
over night, however, a neighbor feeds the animals, 
and if I’m gone several days I either board them or 
“invite” a friend to stay in my cottage and take care 
of them while I’m away. Several of my friends seem 
to enjoy this change from their routines. 

To me, having several pets seems no more trouble 
than one or two, as they are company for each other. 
And happy pets are apt to be healthy and well- 
mannered. Also, since getting my second dog I have 
my place fenced, which makes a big difference. 

Through my dogs and cats and all my other pet 
associations I have found a wonderful life. I’ve also 
discovered just how much pets mean to millions of 
people — particularly to children, to adults without 
children and to those whose children are grown, 
leaving an emptiness in the home. 

The approximate 26 million dogs, 32 million cats, 
22 million cage birds and 650 million fish, testify to 
the importance of pets to people ali over the United 
States. 

But to many, and particularly to those with 
leisure time, just having pets for companionship 
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isn’t enough. Hiking with a dog, taking him to obe- 
dience school or learning to groom him and entering 
him in a dog show, adds immeasurably to the satis- 
faction of dog ownership. 

Keeping a cat in beautiful condition and showing 
it in a cat show is a gratifying experience. Some cat 
owners, such as Barney Ruschetti, a former police 
chief, have found an even more engrossing hobby 
by training their cats to perform tricks. Barney’s 
cats retrieve objects, jump through hoops, push 
barrels, sit up and salute, and are so adept that a 
movie was made of them which was shown in a 
newsreel theatre and on television. He says he 
teaches his cats by kindness, rewarding them with 
bits of meat when they perform correctly. He never 
slaps or even scolds them. 

Grant Skuse, a retired barber, became nationally 
famous by teaching his cats to live harmoniously 
with birds and mice. After being written up in news- 
papers and magazines, he was asked to show his 
“Barber Shop Circus” on television and before many 
groups. However, he warns others not to try putting 
cats, birds and mice together without training the 
cats from kittenhood. This takes great watchfulness 
and patience, but to Grant it has paid off in the 
satisfaction he has received from his hobby. 

And as the pet hobby grows, there is an increasing 
need for dog and cat boarding kennels — another fun 
project for pet-minded people after their retirement. 
One “retired” lady who loves cats, has turned her 
hobby of making catnip balls, collars and mice into 
a lucrative business. 

Pet owners can also enrich. their lives by joining 
a pet club. Besides the hundreds of dog and cat 
clubs, there are bird societies, aquarium societies, 
monkey, ocelot and reptile clubs—there’s even a 
mouse club with headquarters in Fontana, Califor- 
nia. You can find out about the pet organizations 
in your area through your local pet supply store. 

Although the humane societies discourage indis- 
criminate breeding of dogs and cats, and rightly so, 
those qualified to improve the breed and to see that 
their kittens or puppies are properly placed, dis- 
cover a unique fulfillment in this pursuit. I don’t 
think I’ve been prouder of anything than my nine 
poodle pups! (After selling all but one, I couldn’t 
resist keeping the last pup, which accounts for my 
current family of five pets.) 

While my own pets have led me into many fasci- 
nating activities, and concern for their welfare has 
taken my mind off myself, I have found, like mil- 
lions of others, that my main source of delight in 
them, is their joyous way of showing that they care 
for me just as much as I care for them. 
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Your Rewards 
Asa 


By KAY HILLYARD 
Home Economics Editor 


F YOU LIKE children, one of the most reward- 
ing jobs you can find is baby sitting. Of course, 
anything can happen, and possibly will, but that’s 
one reason why taking care of youngsters is such a 
wonderful challenge. 

But, you have to like children! 

If you don’t want to cope with questions, answers, 
“Let’s see if we can get by with this,” parents, and 
routine child care (diapers, for instance), you'll be 
better off if you work on statistical endeavors or 
paint a picture. 

To find out what baby sitting entails, we asked 
three women and one man how they liked the job, 
what the problems were, and what they would sug- 
gest to potential baby sitters. 

We discovered a variety of opinions on all aspects 
of baby sitting. We came to the belief that baby sit- 
ting is what the individual makes it. And this is 
true whether you are sitting for strangers, regular 
“customers,” or grandchildren. 


UNDERSTAND THE CHILD 


Our first baby sitter is a woman in her 60’s. She 
has not only “sat” (if we can put it in the past tense) 
for babies, small children, and the junior adolescent, 
but has maintained a foster home for the same ages. 

Ask Mrs. Vida Marion about taking care of chil- 
dren and she says, “I love children. They do the 
unexpected —but you can always cope with what- 
ever they do if you will only try to understand the 


child.” 
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Then we asked her, “What do you do when bed- 
time comes ?” 

“That’s easy. After they are in their pajamas, let 
them pick out their favorite book to read. But, 
always get them ready for bed before you read.” 

Then, having a son of our own and remembering 
some problems, we asked, “What if they won’t go 
to sleep after you read the story ?” 

“You just say, ‘If you will close your eyes and 
keep them closed, I will tell you a story.’ And any 
parent knows that once the children close their eyes 
to listen to a story, the sandman isn’t far off. The 
problem is to keep those eyes closed for a few min- 
utes. Of course, the story can be cut off at any point 
if the eyes don’t stay closed.” 

We also asked Mrs. Marion if she was able to stay 
awake until 2:00 A.M. or later when the parents 
come home. 

She stated, in no uncertain terms, “You accustom 
yourself to it. You nap ahead of time or you get up 
late. No problem.” 

She did have one problem that she found a bit 
difficult to solve —for the moment. A 5-year-old girl 
she was looking after demanded a “bump eggs.” No, 











it wasn’t scrambled, it wasn’t hard cooked —it was 
simply a fried egg with an unbroken yolk. 

She has discovered that entertainment isn’t diffi- 
cult because generally the children make their own. 
If you run into the problem of “Mother lets us do 
this” (when you know perfectly well that Mother 
doesn’t), it’s easy to say, “That’s fine, but we'll 
wait until Mother is here to do it; Let’s do some- 
thing else.” She pointed out that it is very unwise 
to disagree with Mother regardless of what the 
children say. 

Mrs. Marion, like the other baby sitters we 
queried, stated that before the parents ever leave 
the house you should ask them for any special 
instructions, know how they can be reached by tele- 
phone, the name of the doctor, and also the name of 
a close relative or friend. 


HAVING REGULAR CUSTOMERS 


Next we contacted Mrs. A. H. Pettis who has 
built up quite a business in “sitting” for regular 
customers. She started out with an agency but dis- 
covered she didn’t like going to different homes all 
the time. She much prefers regular customers so 
she gets to know the children and the parents. 

She wished she had known the parents better on 
one occasion because, as she said, “I would have 
walloped the boys but I didn’t know the parents 
well enough. Now after “sitting” for them for several 
years, I can (and sometimes do) wallop them with 
the parent’s permission.” 

Her most vivid memory concerns the “Episode of 
the talcum powder.” Everything was quiet —too 
quiet! She was feeding the baby in the kitchen and 
the boys, 3144 and 414, were supposedly playing in 
their room. She changed the baby and put him down 
for the night and looked up the other two charges. 
She found them in something that resembled bliz- 
zard conditions. They had found a large can of baby 
powder and used it to good advantage. As she says, 
“There wasn’t a single horizontal spot that wasn’t 
snow white in their whole room. When I went in, 
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they were under the bed finishing up.” 


After shaking what she could out of their hair, 
brushing it off their feet, and generally dusting off 
the boys, she sent them into the TV room and got 
out the vacuum, bucket, mop, sponge, and went to 
work. There wasn’t any alternative—the boys had 
to sleep in the room. Dinner was late that evening! 


Mrs. Pettis also discovered that with these partic- 
ular two, it was safer to put one to sleep at a time, 
“otherwise they might take everything off the walls.” 


She manages to have a two-hour nap every day 
so she is ready to stay up late sitting for gadding 
parents. And in her own words, “If you like children, 
baby sitting is very rewarding. Besides, something 
happens all the time, something different.” 


MEETING INTERESTING PEOPLE 


The third member of our panel is Mrs. Thelma 
Horton. She works entirely out of an agency and 
prefers to go to many homes rather than have steady 
customers. “You meet such interesting people— 
every call is a challenge.” 


She couldn’t think of any particularly humorous 
episode because she says, “Most of the funny things 
happen with the parents, not the children. Children 
are just little people —and lots less trouble than the 
parents. Once the parents leave, they are easy to 
handle. You have to always keep a steady pace like 
a school teacher, then you don’t have any trouble. 
Remember, you can’t change a child in an hour or 
so but you do have to understand what the children 
expect of you and let them know what you expect 
of them. Just watch them a few minutes; if you 
have had children of your own, you'll know what 
to do. The main thing is to be human and under- 
standing.” 


Mrs. Horton makes a particular point of not only 
getting the usual telephone numbers (including the 
father’s business phone if she is “sitting” during 
the day time) but she also requires another special 
listing. Before Mother ever leaves the house, she 
insists that she write down what the children can 
and can’t do, bed or nap time, and any other special 
instructions on clothing, and medicine (what kind, 
how much, when to take it) . If there is any question 
later on, she simply says, “It’s written right here,” 
and that ends the argument. 

Having reared four children of her own as well 
as maintaining a foster home for a good many years, 
Mrs. Horton is very much aware that “taking care 
of other people’s children is a big responsibility.” 
And she feels, as do others, that doing more than 
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looking after the children is unfair both to the child 
and the parents. “You can’t wash dishes or clean 
house and keep an eye on the children too, and 
while mother is gone, that is your sole responsi- 
bility.” If she gets dinner for the youngsters, she 
straightens up the kitchen but she doesn’t do the 
dishes—and the agency stands behind her on this. 
She tells about one mother who was furious when 
she came home in the late afternoon and found.that 
Mrs. Horton hadn’t done the dishes left in the sink 
from a party for eight held the night before. 

Because Mrs. Horton goes to so many different 
homes, some clean, some not, she makes it a practice 
to take her own dinner with her. “You should see 
some of those kitchens!” 


TAKING ADVANTAGE 


Mr. Stanley Dickinson rather sums up all grand- 
parents when he says, “Let’s be frank and admit 
that grandparents just do not make a point of disci- 





pline and are rather easy on the kids because you 
love them and hate to be tough. Sure the kids try 
to take advantage of us and usually succeed but we 
can take it and generally it’s only for a short period. 
We want them to love us as we do them and, if it 
works, they’re glad to have us take over and usually 
play ball without much struggle.” 

Even though he plays the dual role of grandfather 
and baby sitter, he has set up certain rules for him- 
self and the children. The older children stay in the 
house, possibly watching’ TV, until the baby goes 
down for his nap. Then he goes outside with the 
older youngsters, checking every so often on the 
baby. “My five grandchildren expect me to play 
with them while they’re awake and I don’t disap- 
point them.” Children usually know what games 
they want to play or if they run out of games, they 
can always find several books to read. In fact, they 
rarely let you run out of reading material.” 

After five grandchildren, Mr. Dickinson is an old 


Parent's View of Grandparent's Baby Sitting 


Editor's note: The following excerpt is from 

a letter from Mr. Thornton Dickinson, of 
Detroit, Michigan, who writes the humorous 
trials and tribulations of his baby sitting 
father, Stanley Dickinson (above). 


A’ FOR DAD, his typical baby sitting night 
eee sometimes goes like this: 

Sitter comes over— usually for dinner. You can’t 
pay them so you try to express yourself in some way 
and dinner seems to be the best way. The only pro- 
blem is that they never get a chance to enjoy it or 
digest it as the kids are pestering them for one thing 
or another the minute they come into the house. 

The parents will usually try to see that the kids are 
fed and in their pajamas before they go out. The only 
instructions that we give are where we are going 
and what time we expect to be home (we are always 
late in the time we give and the time we actually get 
home). 

Exit parents. Grandparents take over — or perhaps 
it should be kids take over. Kids say: 

“Grandpop, what did you bring us tonight?” 

Grandpop: “Well, let's see, what do you want. A 
piece of gum or candy ?” 

Kids: “Both!” 


(The scene is now quiet as the kids are chewing 
away.) Then one of them says: “Grandpa | want a 
horse: back ride.” The other chimes in: “Let me 
ride, too.” 

So Grandpa gets on hands and knees (and at 70 
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he is carting 50-70 pounds around on his back). 

This goes on for as long as Grandpop holds up. 
Then he begs: “Let me rest for a while, kids.” 

Thirty seconds later: “Pick me up Grandpa.” 

But now Grandpa is tired and the evening has only 
started. He suggests TV (and, believe me, it doesn’t 
matter what program —they will watch anything, 
especially the commercials). 

While the youngsters are watching TV Grandpa 
is trying to catch up on a little reading. He tries but 
the interruptions are many —“more candy”. . . “drink 
of water”... .”another game.” They don’t stop as this 
is their party and they are planning a good time. 

Now it’s time for bed .. . in fact it's two hours past 
their bed time. Parents know this is going to happen 
and give Grandpa an early bed time — which gets 
extended by a couple of hours. Finally the young- 
sters do get into bed (after much hemming and haw- 
ing). Grandpa finally sits down to rest, then: 

“Grandpa, | want a drink of water!” 

If the youngsters aren't too sleepy they will get 
out of bed. And Grandpa is so tired by now that he 
lets them stay up—if they are quiet. They usually 
are, because they have accomplished what they 
wanted to do—stay up longer. 

Then we come home—and sometimes there is 
Grandpa sound asleep in the chair while the kids 
are wide awake — watching TV! 

Of course, the next day Grandpa has left the 
scene... the kids are cranky, will not eat, and have 
a child-size hangover from the night before! 
















hand at changing diapers and he also knows that 
babies like their backs rubbed and are usually ready 
to eat. The formula, of course, has been made up in 
advance and stored in the refrigerator. 

We particularly like the way our baby sitting 
grandfather exposes all grandparents in his closing 
remarks: 

“Baby sitting for grandparents is a labor of love 
without any thought of material reward. We get 
satisfaction from completing our cycle of life. It be- 
hooves us elders to give gladly and like it when 
needed, and it pays off in self satisfaction which all 
retirees should well consider—since the time has 
come when we should give back part of what we 
took in our youth. Frankly, let’s admit that baby 


sitting can’t be classified as fun since there’s a big 
item of responsibility and the fear of same, but once 
we put our ‘House of Nerves’ in order, we find we 
can take it and like it.” 


HOW YOU CAN DO IT 


Where can you find baby sitting jobs? Look in 
the telephone book for the location of the nearest 
baby sitting agency...or let your friends know 
you're available. 

If you baby sit for pay, you’ll usually get from 
60 cents to $1 an hour. Often, you can charge a 
premium for over two children and for hours after 
midnight. If you work for an agency, make sure 
you understand your financial arrangements. 

Also make sure you have a complete understand- 
ing with parents about food and medicines (it’s 
best to have written instructions) and to know 
where they can be reached in an emergency. 

Yes, you not only have to love children... you 
have to love the science of baby sitting. For one 
thing is certain. Even in these days of automation, 
they’ll never invent a machine that can take the 
place of a good baby sitter—grandparent or 
otherwise. 





Do you remember...? 


| "asus IS Will Rogers’ speech when he was asked 
to introduce Franklin Roosevelt one night at 
the Hollywood Bowl in Los Angeles: 

“Hollywood Bowl is located between Hollywood 
and Beverly Hills, the Sodom and Gomorrah of the 
orange juice belt. The bow! is dedicated to amuse- 
ment and rattlesnakes. But the charter is very lib- 
eral and doesn’t say that a politician can’t enter and 
politic. They will rent it to a nudist convention if it 
can pay the rent. 

“Now Franklin (by the way, are you by any 
means related to Benjamin Franklin, the man I 
think invented the steamboat?) ...then you have 
taken the name of Delano. That of course was to 
catch the Italian vote. You can’t by any means ring 
in Goldberg, can you? Well, Franklin, I can call you 
that for I have known you for many years, long be- 
fore your governorship or Secretary of Navyship. 

“In fact, I have known you since babyhood. I 
knew you since you first started nominating Al 
Smith for something or other. You have spent a life- 
time nominating Al Smith. You used to come to the 
Follies as a young man—in fact, as an old man, too— 
and I would call on you to say a few words, perhaps 
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in appreciation of Mr. Ziegfeld’s shows, and you 
would rise and for no reason at all nominate Al 
Smith for something. But I know AI in the goodness 
and generosity of his heart appreciates all that and 
will never forget it, and will repay you for it. Let us 
hope he does it before election. 

“But to get away from all this piffle talk and back 
to the fundamentals and the Democratic Party. I 
won't say a word here tonight about your ‘forgotten 
man’ for every man in America thinks you were 
referring to him. 

“Governor Roosevelt, you are here tonight as the 
guest of people who spend their lives trying to enter- 
tain. This great gathering is neither creed or politics, 
Jew or Gentile, Democratic or Republican, whether 
they vote for you or not (and thousands of them 
won’t—never mind what they tell you). 

“So we meet not Roosevelt the candidate, but a 
neighbor from the other side of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. This introduction may have lacked logic, and 
particularly flourishness, but you must remember, 
you are only a candidate. Come back when you are 
President and I will do better. I am wasting no ora- 
tory on a mere prospect.” 
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HEN WAS THE last time you were in the 
library? If you haven’t been recently, you 
might discover a whole new world of interest. 

It was boredom that drove Jim Ogden to make 
his discovery. 

He had breakfasted early at his home, and by 
9:00 a.m. was heading south on the freeway. 

Jim was in no real hurry because he wasn’t really 
going anywhere. Four months previously he had 
retired after 35 years with the same firm. There had 
been a small office party, some speeches and a port- 
able television set as a gift from those with whom 
he had worked, but after it was all over, Jim had 
an empty feeling. 

All those years of work. Each day a set routine. 
Then having it all suddenly change. At first Jim 
had found things to do during the day. However, 
when he wanted to share his activities with friends 
he couldn’t because they were at work. And at night 
they were tired and didn’t want to stay up late. 

This trip downtown was just something to do. 
He wondered idly if he should drop in at the office 
and say hello, but decided against it because he 
remembered how awkward he had felt when other 
men came into the office after they had retired. He 
parked the car in the lot and walked slowly up the 
street. 

He had walked past the Public Library hundreds 
of times before, but he had never been inside. There 
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hadn’t been much time for reading books in the old 
days. Now it was different; things had changed. 

As Jim walked up the steps leading to the main 
entrance of the library he wasn’t sure exactly what 
he would find inside. He knew there would be books, 
of course, but what else?...and what range of 
interests did the books cover? At the information 
desk he asked for a guide to the various departments 
and then he started to explore. 


MAKING THE DISCOVERY 


It was then that Jim Ogden made his discovery. 

A new world suddenly opened up. For years he 
had passed this place without knowing that, in addi- 
tion to books, there was an Art and Music depart- 
ment; an Audio-Visual service; and a foreign 
department. 

The librarian showed Jim the Music Room where, 
in addition to a basic collection of both books and 
scores, was an orchestral collection of scores and 
parts which are used on a deposit basis by orches- 
tras. He was told that artists, students, teachers, 
lecturers, craftsmen and motion picture research 
workers constantly use the resources of the depart- 
ment. 

He dug around a little and noticed the collection 
of sports books was outstanding. The Audio-Visual 
service consisted of a collection of 16 mm films on a 
variety of subjects for use by groups of individuals. 
There was also a large collection of mounted pic- 
tures and clippings, as well as a collection of micro- 
text materials, including microfilms, microcards and 
microprints. 

The librarian asked Jim if he had any favorite 
piece of music and when Jim told him, the man pro- 
duced the record from the collection housed in that 
department, and Jim listened to it in a private 
booth. 

The Foreign department contained books in 25 
languages as well as foreign language recordings, all 
of which were available to individuals or groups. 


THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF BOOKS 


And that day, Jim found his own wonderful world 
of books, too. The information desk directed him to 
the periodical room where he could take his pick 
from over 200 current magazines...then to the 
newspaper room and the magazine pool. He explored 
the History department, which included maps and 
materials relating to local families and happenings. 
In the Geneology room he saw the collections of 
books on family trees, flags and heraldry. 
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In the Literature and Philology department Jim 
saw the collection of dictionaries of minor foreign 
languages numbering close to 500, and in the Science 
and Technology rooms he browsed through books 
for the layman on automobile mechanics, TV and 
radio repair, health and nutrition. There was even a 
pretty good collection of cook books which he felt 
Helen might be interested in seeing. 

“We get people coming in here after they retire 
who never dreamed there was so much to the inside 
of a library,” Charles Weisenberg, Public Relations 
Director of the Los Angeles Public Library said. 
“They have a lot of time on their hands and usually 
shop around before finding one particular subject 
which interests them.” 

On his second visit Jim found the library also had 
some excellent exhibitions ranging from paintings 
and old books to architects’ drawings and jewelry. 
This time he brought Helen with him, and the two 
of them spent most of the day completely absorbed. 
Helen started collection recipes from the cook books, 
seeking out exciting dishes which she later experi- 
mented with before passing on tips to her neighbors 
and friends. 


OTHER AVENUES TO EXPLORE 


At another library Jim found that adult educa- 
tion classes are held in creative writing where more 
than half of the students are over 55. 

In the San Francisco library, old films are shown 
every Thursday. In December of last year, these 
showings attracted 16,000 people—only a few more 
than attend the record concerts held each Tuesday 
and Wednesday at which classical and semi-classical 
music is played. 

Miss Anne Farrell, head of Public Relations for 
the San Francisco Library for over ten years, said 
this: “People are no longer settling into rocking 
chairs when they retire. They plunge into new things 
... everywhere. They want to see the Taj Mahal 
and not by day, but by moonlight, and they come 
to the library to read up on what else to see before 
they take trips. 

“Doctors often send patients to the library to help 
them find new interests,” Miss Farrell said, “and I 
remember one lady who read everything we have on 
Queen Elizabeth 1st. She was 81 years old when she 
died, and probably a leading expert in that subject.” 

Well, you don’t have to become an expert or a 
specialist to make the same discovery Jim Ogden 
made. And you don’t have to leave your home town 
to explore new horizons—in the wonderful world of 


books. 
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A Selection of Books for Senior Citizens 


Donahue, Wilma 


Earning opportunities for older workers. 


Donahue, Wilma, ed. 

Free time: challenge to later maturity. 
Donahue, Wilma and Clark Tibbitts 
The new frontiers of aging. 
Donahue, Wilma 

Planning the older years. 
Lieb, C. W. 

Outwitting your years. 
Lawton, George 

Aging successfully. 

Malisoff, Marias 

Span of life. 

Ray, M. B. 

The best years of your life. 
Scott, T. Bodley 

Road to a healthy old age. 
Steincrohn, P. J. 

How to add years to your life. 
Walker, Kenneth 

Living your later years. 
Woltereck, Heinz 

A new life in your later years. 


Blanchard, F. S. 

Where to retire and how. 
Boynton, Paul W. 

Six ways to retire. 

Buckley, Joseph C. 

The retirement handbook. 
Collins, Thomas 

The golden years. 

Ford, Norman D. 

Where to retire on a small income. 
Giles, Ray 

How to retire —and enjoy it. 
Groene, Theodor 


How to enjoy retirement for the rest of your life. 


Hart, Gifford R. 


Retirement. 


Jones, Walter L. 

Getting the most out of retirement. 
Preston, George N. 

Should | retire? 


Salomon, Irving 
Retire and be happy. 
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Smith, Evelyn 

Ways and means to successful retirement. 
Turkel, Roma R. 

Day after tomorrow. 

Lehman, Maxwell 

Jobs after retirement. 


Altpeter, Dorothy 

How to make braided rugs. 
Baille, E. Kenneth 

Homespun crafts. 

Barton, Frederick 

Music as a hobby. 

Brown, Harriette J. 
Handweaving for pleasure and profit. 
Christopher, F. S. 

Leatherwork. 

Clegg, Helen 

Jewelry making for fun and profit. 
Connors, George 

Gadgets galore. 

Deschin, Jacob 

Say it with your camera. 
Duncan, Ida 

Complete book of needlecraft. 
Edwards, Lauton 

Making things of plastic. 
Freere, Marjories 

Gifts to make at home. 

Marlow, Reginald 

Pottery making and decorating. 
Roffey, Mabel 

Simple basketry. 

Scharif, Robert 

Handicrafts for profits. 
Zaidenberg, Arthur 

Anyone can paint! 


Corbett, Elizabeth 

Our Mrs. Meigs 

Professor Preston at home. 
Faunce, Frances 

Those later years. 

Howe, Helen 

The fires of autumn. 
Popkin, Zelda 

Walk through the valley. 








The satisfaction of a job well 
done is reflected by Walter and 
Clarice Warlow as they survey 
their home (right) on Saturna 
Island. Pioneering isn’t all 

fun, though, because... 


There are 
problems to solve 


when you... 


Dream of ISLAND Living... 


HERE IS A DREAM deep in the heart of many 

that one day they will go to an island and live 
...get away from the pressures of city living... 
make a new life for themselves. 

For most people this remains a dream, But for 
Clarice and Walter Warlow it has become a reality. 

Five years ago the Warlows, who were then living 
in Seattle, decided to find their island and live on it. 
Walter, a carpenter who had spent most of his life 
working on building jobs, was sixty-five. Clarice was 
three years younger. Neither of them had previously 
lived outside a city. 

In the early spring of 1955 they went to visit 
friends in Vancouver, British Columbia. The friends 
told them about the Gulf Islands situated in the 
Gulf of Georgia in the stretch of water between 
Vancouver and Vancouver Island. The friends had 
been to these islands on fishing trips and were full 
of stories about the mild climate, beautiful pine 
trees and meadow scenery, and the peace and quiet 
which were a part of everyday life. 

Clarice and Walter caught the ferry which runs 
regularly between Vancouver and Schwartz Bay on 
Vancouver Island. There they took the inter-island 
ferry which runs five times a day amongst the 
islands. Although there were many from which to 
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pick, impulse caused the Warlows to get off the ferry 
at Saturna Island, the most southern of the group, 
which lies almost due west of Bellingham. 

They spent the day exploring the island. At the 
local store they talked with Arthur Ralph, a small 
man with a merry twinkle in his eye, who had spent 
most of his seventy-two years on Saturna. He 
showed them a little wooden house that was for rent 
at the head of Boot Cove. It had been a summer 
cabin and had been empty for over a year. 

Clarice opened the creaking door with a sinking 
heart. The rooms were cold and bare, and although 
the view across the cove was quite beautiful, the 
garden was badly overgrown. It seemed a world 
away from the modern conveniences to which she 
had grown used to in her well equipped home in 
Seattle. 

But Walter saw possibilities, and the rent, $30 per 


‘month, made his mind up for him. He paid a deposit 


and said he and his wife would move in the following 
month. 


IS IT WORTH IT? 


When they got back to Seattle, Clarice was still 
unsure. Together they went over their resources. 
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With Walter’s social security and a small income 
from insurance, they would have about $200 per 
month income. Rent on the house would be $30... 
then Mr. Ralph had told them they should reckon 
at least $60 per month for food, prices being higher 
on the island because of shipping costs. With $10 
for Walters pipe tobacco and odds and ends it was 
difficult to account for, that left them $100 to spare 
for fixing the house and getting things into good 
working order. 

“We went to Saturna in May, 1955,” Clarice said, 
“and the first couple of weeks were like heaven. 
Walter worked on the house and got it ready for the 
furniture which came in on the ferry a week later. 
Everything seemed so easy, until I started cooking 
on the wood stove. There was no electric power, and 
even though we knew this when we moved in, I 
thought it would be a simple matter to learn to use 
the stove. It took me a whole day to make one meal.” 

“Then it started to rain,” Walter said, “and the 
logs I had stored out in the open got wet and 
wouldn’t burn. The roof started to leak and the 
engine on the portable generator under the house 
quit and refused to start. For two days we lived 
without heat or light. I can tell you we were begin- 
ning to wonder why we had left the city.” 
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NEIGHBORS HELP OUT 


Fortunately, when everything seemed at the 
lowest ebb for the Warlows, a group of twelve 
islanders led by Arthur Ralph knocked on the door 
of the little house at the head of Boot Cove and in 
very little time they had everything fixed. That 
night the Warlows learned something which made all 
the problems insignificant : 

“We realized for the first time,” Clarice said, “that 
when folk help out other folk there is no limit to 
the amount of hardship you can endure. After they 
had fixed everything, Mr. Ralph and Ed and the 
others sat around and talked. They told us what to 
expect and how to plan for the unexpected. And 
when they heard I had taught piano at one time, 
they asked if, I would play for them the following 
Saturday at the island meeting.” 

Gradually the Warlows settled into life on their 
island. During the day, after the chores were done, 
they went for walks together over the seventeen 
mile long island, out to the lighthouse at East Point 
where they had coffee with Mr. and Mrs. Harrison, 
the couple who tend the light. 

As spring spread over the meadows and came to 
life amongst the pine and fir trees, they felt a giant 








contentment which comes from acknowledging the 
perfect order of nature. : 

“T had never felt anything like it in the city,” 
Walter recalled, “it was as if so many of the things 
which had seemed important while we lived in 
Seattle, no longer mattered. When the summer came 
I got a small boat for $50. Not much of a thing and 
it needed work done on it. But when it was fixed 
up it could take me out fishing. I would sit out there 
in the boat, close enough to the house so I could 
hear the wife when she called to say a meal was 
ready. And the fish helped out our food bills, too.” 


BEGINNING TO GET RESTLESS 


It wasn’t until the end of the third year on Sat- 
urna that the Warlows began to get restless. 

“Tt’s hard to describe what was happening to us,” 
Clarice said, “but somehow we were less content. 
One day I was in the store and talked with Arthur 
Ralph about it. He smiled and said we were getting 
‘island fever’ and told me it was a malady which 
results from lack of mind occupation. I didn’t follow 
what he meant by ‘mind occupation’ and he told 
me... 

“Do you think I have to run this store for a liv- 
ing?” he asked, “not on your life. I have more than 
enough coming in each month to keep going without 
doing a thing. No, I do it to keep busy, to keep my 
mind active. The cure for what ails you Clarice is 
a bit of constructive thinking. Come on to my place 
this evening and I'll get you both started.” 

Clarice and Walter went to the Ralphs and were 
taught how to play complex word games. Then, 
when they learned how, they joined other islanders 
in competitions based on knowledge of current 
events. 

“We had friends come up from the States to visit 






us this summer,” Clarice said, “and somehow they 
had got the feeling that because we lived on an 
island we were out of touch with everything. You 
should have seen their faces when they mentioned 
the situation in the United Nations and old Arthur 
Ralph launched into a profound analysis as to why 
Russia was doing this and why the United States 
should do that.” 


KEEPING BUSY AND HAPPY 


Now the Warlows keep physically busy helping 
the island fishermen bring in their catch... unload- 
ing the freight from the ferry when it calls each day 
... helping Arthur Ralph who, at seventy-two, has 
just become island postmaster, a position which he 
claims stimulates real mental activity. 

They keep mentally active by participating in 
nightly word games, writing long letters to friends 
on the mainland, planning additions to their home 
and learning new ways to cook venison which is 
there for the taking in the forest close to their back 
door. 

“Tf I could advise anybody planning to retire to 
an island I would say this,” Walter Warlow con- 
cluded: 

“You need some kind of steady income, however 
small... you have got to get it into your head that 
work is not suddenly going to cease just because 
you leave the city... you must make a very real 
effort to help yourself and not be discouraged by 
what seem like big set backs... but most of all you 
have to learn that at sixty-five you are more than 
physically and mentally able to start a new life. It 
will present new challenges and tough ones, too, but 
if I am an average example, and I am sure I am, 
you will find yourself coming alive again. And that’s 
what really matters.” 


Fishing boats at the wharf of Sat- 
urna Island. The island is the south- 
ernmost island in the Gulf of Geor- 
gia, which is the stretch of water 
between Vancouver and Vancouver 
Island, British Columbia. 
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